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in the streets of London—presumably by 

Ulster Catholics—is a reflection of the terrible 
conditions which now prevail in Northern Ireland. 
The Ulster Government has shown itself utterly unable 
to maintain law and order, and, influenced largely by 
Sir Henry Wilson himself, has allowed matters to drift 
until murder has come to be regarded by both sides as 
a normal expression of their political and religious 
animosities. Even during the worst period of reprisals 
and counter-reprisals in the South last summer con- 
ditions were never so bad as they have been in Belfast 
during the past few months. The British public has 
not yet realised the facts—as, for example, that over 
8,000 Catholic workmen have been deprived of their 
employment on political grounds and that between 
20,000 and 30,000 Catholics have been driven from their 
homes under the régime of Sir James Craig. The 
Catholics, it appears, excel in incendiarism, the Pro- 
testants in murder. Since the beginning of this year 
one Catholic (on average) has been murd.ed every day 
in Belfast; the number of Protestants murdered is 
about half as great. The Orangemen, that is to say, 
have succeeded pretty thoroughly in carrying out their 
publicly declared intention of exacting two lives for 
one. There are plenty of British troops both in Belfast 
and in other parts of Ulster, but they A .¢ not hitherto 
been permitted to act with that impartiality by which 
alone order might be restored. They might shoot 
Green snipers, but not Orange snipers—with a British 


Field Marshal to give authority to the distinction. 
* * * 


To: murder of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 


In circumstances so serious the maxim de mortuis 
cannot justify the suppression of the truth. The 


murder of Sir Henry Wilson is a deplorable tragedy 
which is likely to make the Ulster situation even worse 
than it was before. But the fact remains that Sir 
Henry Wilson, with his fanatical Orangism, his remark- 
able abilities, his great military prestige, and his powerful 
and inflammatory speeches, did more, perhaps, than any 
other man to create that situation, and to promote that 
spirit of ruthless and stupid retaliation which has led to 
hisowndeath. We write less as censors than as observers. 
The preaching of violence by men of authority, whether 
it be right or wrong, naturally and inevitably leads 
to the practice of violence—whether the preacher be a 
de Valera or a Wilson. In Irish politics Sir Henry 
Wilson was the counterpart of Mr. Cathal Brugha. 
Both believed in force and in force alone. Mr. Brugha’s 
slogan is war to the death for the Republic; Sir Henry 
Wilson’s slogan has been war to the death for the 
“‘reconquest of Ireland.” It is possible to admire 
the extremism of such extremists, but it is not possible 
to respect their judgment. Such policies do not lead 
to the establishment either of Republics or of Empires. 
Their logical outcome is chaos—and the tragedy of 
Eaton Place. 
* * * 

M. Poincaré’s visit to England last week-end was a 
much greater success than most people anticipated. 
His reception was warm and his speeches were admirably 
judged to suit the occasion and the present temper of 
the British public. We have never in this journal 
concealed our opinion of M. Poincaré’s policy in relation 
to the reconstruction of Europe, and we see no reason 
to change that opinion. It is a selfish, a shortsighted 
and a “ wrecking” policy. M. Poincaré, however, did 
not talk about politics either in public, or even, appar- 
ently, in his private conversations in Downing Street. 


-He dwelt solely upon those sentiments of friendship 


and mutual respect which were created between France 
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and Great Britain during the war—and especially during 
the great military crisis of the attack upon Verdun and 
its magnificent defence—and which ought to be strong 
enough to survive any political disagreement. There 
he touched the right note. No one in this country, as 
far as we know, wishes our friendship with France to 
be destroyed. What we object to is the utterly futile 
pretence that such a friendship need imply political 
agreement or involve the conclusion of any formal 
“pact”’ or alliance. If we cannot frankly speak our 
minds to each other, and if necessary even actively 
oppose each other’s policy, our “ friendship” is worth- 
less. Let us recreate, by all means, our sentiments of 
mutual good will, for they will smooth all our negotiations, 
but let us at the same time face and acknowledge our 


differences. 
Ok * * 


The Government’s task in maintaining its policy of 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine is not becoming 
any easier. After the recent check to the ratification 
of the mandate by the Council of the League of Nations 
there follows the adverse vote in the House of Lords. 
The hostility of sixty dukes, earls, viscounts and barons 
is not in itself, of course, of very serious moment. 
Their motives are mixed ; there is the idea of escaping 
some financial burden by abandoning our commitments 
in Palestine, there is anti-Semitism—conveniently 
confused with anti-Bolshevism—and there is, above all, 
a general eagerness to buffet the Government. Never- 
theless, the “ pro-Arabs” have an impressive case, 
which will not be disposed of, we fear, by eloquent 
speeches from Lord Balfour, by sentimental appeals 
on behalf of the Jews or by specious suggestions that, 
since the Arabs have got things their own way in the 
Hedjaz and in Mesopotamia, they have no business 
to make a fuss in Palestine. The case for the Jewish 
National Home, as we understand it, does not rest on 
the superior rights of the Jews, but on the assumption 
that there is ample room for both peoples, that a large 
influx of Jews will materially benefit the Arabs by de- 
veloping the resources of the country, and that a political 
and economic system can be established which will 
result presently in the creation of a Palestinian nation. 
If these assumptions are correct, as we believe them to 
be, then the Arab case breaks down, in theory at least. 
But how, in the present unfortunate state of feeling, 
is it to be broken down in fact? Only, we think, by 
resolution on the part of the British Government and 
the British Administration in Palestine, on the one 
hand, and by the exercise of tact and restraint by the 
Zionists, on the other. It may well be the better part 
of wisdom for the Jews to abate some of what they 
consider their just claims for the present, in order to 
conciliate the Arabs. For if they cannot conciliate the 
Arabs, there will be no Jewish National Home. 

* . * 

The details of American party politics are of very 
little interest to the British public; but it is certainly 
worth while to take note of certain results of the 
primary elections, since they have staggered the 
machine politicians and caused a deal of misgiving 
among President Harding’s supporters. In Indiana 
ex-Senator Beveridge, an energetic progressive, has 
secured the Republican nomination to the Senate. 
In Pennsylvania, rock-ribbed in Republican orthodoxy, 
the nomination for the governorship has gone to 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, one of Roosevelt’s most intimate 
associates in the progressive campaign and an anti- 





machine man to the marrow. In Iowa the primaries 
have given the Senatorial nomination, against a deter- 
mined plot of the machine bosses, to a candidate 
standing frankly as a radical Republican—an_ event 
which, so recently as the last Congressional election, 
would have been almost unimaginable in the Middle 
West. If we consider these electoral incidents ip 
connection with Mr. Harding’s troubles over the 
Shipping and Tariff Bills and the huge complication 
of the labour disputes, existing and threatening, it 
seems difficult to avoid the inference that the force of 
the reaction, which has been so extraordinarily prevalent 
in the United States during the past five years, is 
already spent. This implies, among other things, that 
the second half of the presidential term will be more 
difficult for Mr. Harding than the first. 
* *: te 


The preposterous Bill by means of which certain 
Coalitionists are attempting to put the Labour Party 
out of action, and to prevent Trade Unions from taking 
any effective political action at all, is now before a 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons. The 
Labour Party, very naturally, is fighting it word by 
word, and no opportunity of putting down an amend- 
ment is being missed. The Labour Members, however, 
even with some Liberal support, are being voted down, 
as they must expect to be in the present Parliament ; 
and it is to be presumed that, after as much delay as 
the opposition can cause, the Standing Committee 
will report to the House in favour of the Bill. The 
attitude then taken by the Government towards it will 
not only settle its fate, but also show very clearly the 
Coalition’s intentions in its dealings with Labour. 
To pass the Bill would cripple the Labour Party finan- 


- cially, and practically put a stop to direct Trade Union 


support of its candidates. It would thus lead to a 
situation at least as serious as that which followed the 
Osborne Judgment, either creating a political sentiment 
in working-class circles strong enough to secure a reversal 
or else driving the Trade Unions away from political 
action to the support of less constitutional methods. 
Almost every Trade Union body must by this time have 
forwarded to the Prime Minister a strong resolution of 
protest against the Bill; and we may still suppose that 
even the present Coalition has sense enough to decline 
to pass it into law. 
* * * 


The engineering lockout is now completely at an end, 
the Boilermakers, the last Society standing out against 
the employers’ demands, having at length signed the 
terms already accepted by the other Unions. But 
already serious trouble is threatening from another 
quarter. The famous Dockers’ Enquiry of 1920 resulted 
in the institution of a national minimum wage of 16s. 
a day. Successive reductions have already brought 
this down to 12s.; but the National Port Employers 
have now made a demand for a further substantial 
reduction, and also for a reconsideration of piecework 
prices and general conditions of employment. In 
almost all the ports strong resolutions have been passed 
against the acceptance of any further reductions, and 
the Transport Workers’ Federation has circulated to 
its affiliated bodies a warning to be prepared for 
possible lockout. The meeting held between the parties 
this week was adjourned, and there is, therefore, no 
likelihood of a crisis during the next few days. But 
serious trouble is to be expected if the demand 1s 
pressed. The majority of dockers seem to be getting 
only two or three days’ work a week, and they claim 
that they cannot live at all if the wages are further 
reduced. The national minimum wage was the one 
substantial result of the Dockers’ Enquiry; for the 
recommendations that casual labour should be abolished 
and a system of industrial maintenance instituted have 
never been carried into effect. The employers are 
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credited with the desire to abolish the minimum, and 
to return to local bargaining in each port. To this the 
dockers are absolutely opposed, and it looks as if they 
have made up their minds to resist with all their power 
if the minimum is attacked. 

* * . 

Mr. Lloyd George received on Tuesday an influential 
deputation representing the local authorities in most 
of the districts in which unemployment has been severe ; 
but he sent it away empty. The deputation pointed 
out to him that in many areas the point either has 
arrived, or is rapidly being reached, at which relief, 
on any scale, simply cannot be paid. In some places, 
as in South Wales, the rates cannot be collected because 
the ratepayers have no money; in others, it is utterly 
impossible to raise in rates anything like the sums 
required. The “cat and mouse” system, of five weeks 
in and five weeks out of benefit, now in force under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, throws an additional 
burden on the rates just when they are least able to 
bear it. The deputation argued that the position could 
only be met by further State aid, and by recognising 
the maintenance of the unemployed as a national, and 
not a local, burden. The Prime Minister did not argue 
the case; he merely stressed the magnitude of the sum 
already spent by the State on the relief of unemployment 
and stated that more could not possibly be afforded. 
He promised, indeed, that the ll 008 of the “ cat and 
mouse” system should be further considered; but 
apart from this he held out no hope of any relief from 
burdens for the localities. To place the cost of main- 
tenance on the national exchequer would mean, at 
the present rates, ninepence on the income tax; and 
Mr. Lloyd George treated this as an unanswerable 
argument. What he forgot was that the plight of some 
of the local authorities is desperate, and that, if no relief 
is given, more will be compelled to follow the example 
of certain bodies in South Wales, and go out of action 
altogether. If that is allowed to happen, Mr. Lloyd 
George will be compelled to attend to the problem. 
But the policy of letting things get as bad as possible 
before taking action is certainly not coeneauiedl fe the 
long run. 

* * * 

The Women’s Guilds, the liveliest and most public- 
spirited section of the Co-operative movement, have 
been in conference at Portsmouth this week. The 
Central Committee has lost the services of Miss 
Llewelyn Davies, the real founder and inspirer of the 
movement, who received a fitting tribute on her retire- 
ment by her choice as President of the National Co-opera- 
tive Congress held a few weeks ago. The Co-operative 
Guild Congresses are certainly the most representative 
gatherings of working women—principally of house- 
wives—that any organisation can bring together. 
There was a time when the working woman was content 
to leave Co-operative policy in her husband’s hands, 
even though she did the shopping, and the first attempts 
of women to gain seats on Co-operative Committees 
of Management and similar bodies were often resented 
by the men who had hitherto monopolised such positions. 

ven now men hold a quite disproportionate share of 
the official positions ; but the hard work done by the 
pioneers of the Women’s Guilds has had its effect, and 
a woman has even been elected recently as a director of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society. “During the last 
few years the Women’s Guilds have been particularly 
active in pressing for greater development of inter- 
national co-operation, by mutual trading between the 
various national movements. The committees which 
control the various sections of the Co-operative move- 
ment here are apt to be somewhat lethargic; and, 
again and again, the Women’s Guilds have stimulated 
them to needful activity. They have incurred in the 
process their share of abuse; but they have prospered, 
and their leaders can congratulate themselves on having 





mobilised for active self-expression an important part 
of the community, hitherto largely inarticulate. 
* * . 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Election excitement 
has swamped for the moment controversy about the 
Constitution. On the whole, the limitations imposed 
upon Irish independence, though they may not be 
welcomed, are recognised by all but the insignificant 
minority of Die-Hard Republicans to be inevitable in 
view of the terms of the Treaty. It is certain that 
Mr. de Valera will oppose them fiercely, but everyone 
is well aware that his hostility springs less from a desire 
to remodel the Constitution than to wreck the Anglo- 
Irish settlement. Even those Republicans who con- 
found idealism with a refusal to face hard facts are 
beginning to see that the result of the elections destroys 
any chance of accomplishing their purpose by legitimate 
constitutional methods. Mr. Rory O’Connor, the enfant 
terrible of the Revolution, has broken loose again, and 
rejecting all proposals to compose differences in the 
army, resumes his freedom of action. In what manner 
he proposes to exercise this freedom in the interests 
of the Republic is not yet clear. His chief press organ, 
the Plain People, sees salvation in a campaign of 
intensified incendiarism in Belfast, though it is difficult 
to imagine that Mr. de Valera would be mad enough 
to endorse a policy of this kind even should he decide 
to withdraw from the Coalition. Yet whom has he 
left to turn to now that the pretence is finally ended 
that the Republicans have any claim to speak for the 
Irish people? It is true that the voters dealt even 
more drastically with Mr. O’Connor’s party than with 
the official anti-Treatyites. His fellow-triumvirs, Mr. 
Seumas Robinson and Mr. Liain Mellowes, were at 
the bottom of the poll in their constituencies ; and the 
fact that in both divisions orthodox Republican 
candidates were returned is the best proof of the hopeless 
unpopularity of the Four Courts Die-Hards. Should 
Mr. de Valera take refuge behind their guns, he will do 
so with the knowledge that he is likely to lose the last 
remnant of civilian support which his party possess. 

* * * 


Had there been no Collins-de Valera agreement the 
Republican party would have been extinguished for 
all practical purposes. And it is really more impressive 
that it should have been made clear that not only 
were they unable to save themselves, but that even co- 
operation with Treatyites could not savethem. Political 
leaders of all sections have been too much in the habit 
of-acting as if the business of Irish voters was to obey, not 
to command. That Independents and Labour men, 
with at the best a makeshift organisation and often 
with no organisation at all, should have topped the poll 
in so many constituencies is a blow at the tyranny 
of the official machine which cannot fail to have an 
excellent effect. Naturally, some terrorists are talking 
as if what was lost by the ballot could be regained by 
the revolver. But terrorists with even an inkling of 
common sense realise that, however vigorously guns 
may be flourished and even used, votes must be taken 
in the long run; and the precedent of this election 
leaves no doubt as to what the result will be. The 
addition of new elements ought to safeguard the Pro- 
visional Parliament against being stampeded by the 
catchwords that hypnotised the Dail. Neither the 
Independents nor the Labour members are likely to 
indulge in the “ rainbow-chasing” so dear to Mr. de 
Valera, without being given better reasons than he has 
hitherto put forward. Nothing has been more remark- 
able in the elections than the Labour successes. These 
have been due in no small measure to the self-sacrificing 
art which Labour has played in the struggles of the 
ast few years, and to the readiness of its leaders to 
subordinate their own special claims to the national 
interest. They might have won an even more sweeping 
triumph in these contests, but it is of good augury 
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that they erred on the side of safety, and did not run 
the risk of their reach exceeding their grasp. If Labour 
in the Irish Parliament displays the same judgment 
and the same moderation it is destined to play a great 
part in the development of the Free State. 


* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—If it were true, as 
seems to be assumed in some quarters, that the Irish 
Constitution, like the Treaty of last December, could 

not be altered either in Dublin or London, but must be accepted 
or rejected en bloc by each of the two Parliaments concerned, 
the talk of an autumn session for so simple a matter would be 
meaningless. But the assumption is mistaken. As Mr. Churchill 
has indicated, the Constitution is the draft proposal of the 
Provisional Government and may be re-moulded by the Pro- 
visional Parliament, subject only to the conditions of the Treaty. 
Conceivably; that may be a protracted process. Yet only when it 
is completed can the Constitution come before the British Parlia- 
ment for legislative enactment. Then, no doubt, unless there 
has been some deviation from the Treaty, the British Government 
might desire to see the Bill carried without amendment, though 
even then I should be surprised to find no amendment made. 
* * * 

Even the Treaty, which juridically was quite a different affair, 
underwent some change in the course of its translation into 
statutory form—with the consent, to be sure, of both the signatory 
parties. In what shape the Irish Constitution may emerge from 
the new Irish Parliament I have no idea, nor, I suppose, has 
anybody else. But I am pretty confident that Ministers on this 
side neither expect it to go through unaltered nor have any 
intention of insisting that it should, their sole concern being to 
see that the ultimate product should be in accordance with the 
Treaty. Within the ambit of that general condition scope remains 
for endless variations on the approved draft, none of which, 
however, would be likely to cause the least anxiety to Downing 
Street or offer any valid excuse for interference at Westminster. 

- 


In addition to the more hopeful Irish outlook and such signs 
as are apparent of a coming improvement in trade, the Govern- 
ment are now provided with a further motive for delaying their 
appeal to the country. On Ireland, if all should continue to go 
well (perhaps the most problematic of all “ ifs”) they might be 
tempted to try a fall, if only in the pride of something accom- 
plished. A trade boom would certainly mean a dissolution, 
since by reducing unemployment it would remove what has long 
been the chief obstacle to the Prime Minister’s election plans. 
But with Ireland still combustible and industry slack and under- 
paid, how are Ministers to face Lancashire after their latest 
blunder—the blow struck at cotton for the sake of fabric gloves ? 
I hear it suggested that the Free Traders in the Cabinet acquiesced 
in this decision in the hope that the sequel would teach their 
Protectionist colleagues a lesson. Nevertheless, the sequel 
(by which, I presume, is meant Lancashire’s expected revolt) 
is to be warded off, if possible, till the offence has been for- 


tten. 
g° * * * 


I believe Mr. Lloyd George some time ago had devised an 
ingenious scheme for teaching the lesson in advance. A by- 
election was to be challenged at Bolton through the appointment 
of Sir William Edge to the vacant Junior Lordship of the 
Treasury, the effect of which would have been to confront 
the Cabinet with the choice of scrapping Part II. of the Key 
Industries Act and saving the seat, or giving effect to Part II. 
(as has now been done) and incurring a salutary rebuff. Whether 
owing to the unwillingness of the Member for Bolton to under- 
take the part of the ram in the thicket in this interesting little 
drama, or for some other reason—possibly it was foreseen that 
the seat would be lost in either event—the manceuvre fell through, 
and consequently the lesson remains in suspense. 

* * * 


Probably it will be found before long that Mr. Lloyd George 
has made one of his clever bargains on the strength of this con- 
cession to his Protectionist associates—one of those bargains 
that are apt to turn out too clever by half. In this instance, 
unless I am deceived in the meaning of Sir George Younger’s 
recent and curiously unnoticed kite, the gain would seem to be 
a promise of some redistribution of coupons at the next election 
in the interests of the grateful Conservative Party’s hitherto 
despised allies. What, however, will a few more candidates 
profit the Coalition Liberals if the price to be paid is a wholesale 
Coalition débdcle ? 





THE IRISH CONSTITUTION 


HE draft Constitution of the Irish Free State 
is an odd and piquant document. The clauses 
which govern the future relations between 

Great Britain and Ireland are eminently satisfactory, 
both in form and in substance. They conform to the 
terms of the Treaty, and they define the positions of 
Ireland within the Empire and of the King and his 
representative within the realm of Ireland, not only 
in quite unambiguous language, but in such a way as 
to make it impossible for the Irish Parliament ever 
lawfully to alter these fundamental provisions. The 
ultimate “ right of secession,’ of which we have heard 
so much, is not provided for, and could not be exercised 
without tearing up that Constitution to which every 
member of the Legislature must swear “true faith 
and allegiance.’ In these respects the draft is un- 
exceptionable and should have no criticism to face 
in this country save from that small minority which, 
from the first, objected to the Treaty and opposed its 
ratification. 

The great majority, however, of the 79 Articles of 
the Constitution refer to matters of internal organisation 
and government, with which, save as friendly onlookers, 
we in this country are in no way concerned; and here 
the hand of the political theorist—and, we may add, 
of the amateur draftsman—is very clearly visible. 
The form of government proposed is in many respects 
highly original; it is not based upon any model at 
present existing in the British Empire, or, for that 
matter, anywhere else. The reader, indeed, can hardly 
avoid a suspicion that the drafting committee, having 
done its duty by the Treaty, was at considerable pains, 
wherever it had a free hand, to make as complete a 
break as possible with all the traditions of the Mother of 
Parliaments, and even with the common political 
terminology of the English-speaking world. We have 
no reason, of course, to complain of this; we have not 
devised even for ourselves a system of government so 
perfect as to exclude all necessity for further experiment, 
and when the experiment is to be tried upon someone 
else we may welcome it without reserve. Moreover, 
if the Irish wish, as they undoubtedly do, to develop 
a strictly independent national tradition of their own, 
they are probably wise—since their present political 
traditions, like their language, are identical with ours 
—to emphasise differences of form as much as possible 
and even to create new differences which may serve 
to promote amongst them original modes of political 
thought. It is extremely improbable that they will 
succeed in reviving the Gaelic language, but they may 
quite possibly succeed in creating a distinctively Irish 
form of government. ; 

It has to be remembered also that a Constitution 
framed in the present circumstances of Ireland is bound 
to exhibit a propagandist purpose. Certain articles, 
indeed, can be accounted for in no other way. 
Article 10, for example, makes free elementary education 
a Constitutional right. Since free elementary educa- 
tion, however, has existed in Ireland for more than a 
generation, since no one has proposed to abolish 1t, 
and since such a “ right” has no meaning apart from 
the legislative and financial provision which must be 
made by Parliament to secure it, this Article appears 
to be a mere flourish of the draftsman’s pen. Article 11 
seems to be equally meaningless. It provides that the 
exploitation of the “natural resources” of Ireland 
by private individuals shall be permitted “ only under 
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State supervision.”” Obviously, the greatest of Ireland’s 
natural resources is her agricultural land. Are we, 
then, to understand that all farming in the Free State 
is to be carried on “ only under State supervision and 
in accordance with conditions and regulations approved 
by legislation’? That is not, we imagine, the intention ; 
yet, if it is not, the Article does not appear to mean 
anything in particular; it is only another flourish. 
A still more odd provision appears in Article 28, which 
lays it down that Parliament shall grant its members 
salaries and may provide them with free railway passes 
in addition! We hope that it will also be allowed, 
without special Constitutional authority, to provide 
them with free notepaper. 

The Article which has so far aroused most criticism 
in this country is Article 48, which declares that Ireland 
“shall not be committed to active participation in any 
war without the assent of the Irish Parliament.” 
But, that, after all, is a quite moderate and reasonable 
statement of a right which is necessarily implied in the 
grant of “ Dominion status.’ Both during the South 
African War and in the Great War it was recognised, 
and frequently acknowledged, that the Dominions were 
under no obligation to participate actively, save the 
moral obligation which arose from common sympathies 
and a common citizenship. The position, indeed, is 
so clear that the Article might well have been omitted, 
but, on the whole, we are glad that it was not. It 
cannot be too often or too emphatically stated that the 
bonds which unite the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, in its relation to other States, are purely 
voluntary bonds. 

But the most interesting sections of the new 
Constitution are those which define the composition 
and powers of the Government, the Senate and the 
Dail. The Dail is to be a popular assembly of the 
normal type; it is to be elected by proportional repre- 
sentation on the basis of universal adult suffrage ; 
and its powers are to be such as to give the Free State 
something not very different from Single-Chamber 
Government. The Senate, however, is to be something 
quite new. Its members are to enjoy great security 
of tenure, being elected to sit for a period of no less 
than 12 years; and since the provision made for their 
nomination should ensure their being men of con- 
siderable standing in the community, it is possible 
that they will exercise great moral authority. Their 
strictly legal powers, however, will be substantially 
less than those even of the House of Lords under the 
Parliament Act. They may refer measures passed by 
the Dail to a popular vote, but they cannot otherwise 
obstruct them for a longer period than nine months. 
In other words, they will have plenty of power in so 
far as they correctly interpret—or can influence—the 
will of the country, but, otherwise, very little. This 
seems to us a very interesting and important experiment 
which may lead to a solution of the Second-Chamber 
problem on the lines which in these columns we have 
long advocated. A Second Chamber which cannot 
exercise moral authority tends always to become a 
superfluity and a nuisance, but no Second Chamber 
is likely to develop such authority so long as it retains 
more or less unlimited powers of legal obstruction. 

It is in regard to the composition of the Government, 
however, that the draft Constitution is most original. 
The Cabinet is to consist of twelve members of whom, 
normally, only four are to be members either of the 
Dail or of the Senate; the remaining eight are to be 
more or less “ non-party’’ administrators, appointed 


by what we should call a “ Select Committee ”’ of the 
Dail, on grounds of personal suitability as heads of 
particular Departments. They may, if Parliament so 
decides, be nominated by the “ Functional or Vocational 
Councils” which it is proposed to create. We take 
this to mean that the Attorney-General may be 
nominated by a joint committee of the Bar Council 
and the Law Society; the Minister of Health by the 
General Medical Council; the Minister of Labour by a 
representative Council of Trade Unionists; or the 
Minister of Education by a Council representing the 
Universities and the teaching profession. About the 
practicability of this proposal we entertain certain 
doubts, but the experiment, if it is carried out, will 
in any case be a very important one which will be closely 
watched by students of political science all over the 
world. 


The Prime Minister, who is himself to be elected by 
the Dail, will appoint his three political colleagues 
in the Cabinet. These four will hold office as long as 
they retain the confidence of the Dail, but if they are 
defeated, even apparently upon a snap division, they 
will be obliged at once to resign. The non-political 
members of the Government are also to be formally 
responsible to the Dail and must attend its sessions to 
answer questions and explain their policy, but they 
need not resign on defeat and they will hold office for 
the whole life of a Parliament (i.e., four years) unless 
they can be proved guilty of “‘ malfeasance in office ”’ 
or of defiance of the expressed will of Parliament. 
Another distinction between the political and non- 
political members of the Government—which in domestic 
matters is to “ act as a collective authority "—is that 
the former alone are to be responsible for “ all matters 
relating to external affairs, whether policy, negotiations, 
or executive acts.” The Dail may, however, from time 
to time increase the number of political Ministers from 
four to not more than seven. 


The only reference in the draft Constitution to the 
Ulster problem is an indirect one. Article 43 provides 
that the Parliament (King, Senate and Dail) may create 
subordinate legislatures, but such legislatures are not 
to possess any powers relating to the Army, Navy, 
Post Office, Customs and Excise, coinage, copyright, 
railways and a number of other minor matters. Whether 
this Article is broad enough to cover the minimum 
demands of Ulster, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, remains to be seen. 


We imagine that the draft Constitution will undergo 
considerable amendment, and probably enlargement, 
at the hands of the Constitutional assembly which has 
just been elected. But it has been generally accepted 
by a vote of the Irish people and we may assume 
that there will be no departure from its main lines. 
Its experimental features are not likely to conciliate 
Unionist opinion in this country—which is already 
disturbed by the lack of safeguards for the Protestant 
minority in the South—but, from a broader point of 
view, they may be welcomed. The Irish, after all, 
are not only a “ mother-race,” but in the realm of 
political thought, as in certain other spheres, they are 
one of the great originating races of the world. They 
may yet have to face a period of anarchy and even blood- 
shed, but in the long run they will work out their own 
political salvation, and in the process they may teach 
us much. The draft Constitution is a promising 
beginning. Whatever else may be said of it, it will 
certainly establish a new political laboratory. 

B 2 
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DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP 


HE theoretical opponents of democracy have always 
insisted that the rule of the many is inconsistent 
with real leadership. Democracy, they say, is 

the “ cult of incompetence ”—preference accorded to ignor- 
ance over knowledge. The aspirant to democratic leadership 
must either sacrifice principle to opportunism, following 
or anticipating each changing whim of the crowd in order 
to retain his hold. or, if he attempts really to lead, must 
submit to have his knowledge and wisdom brought constantly 
to nothing by the ignorance and waywardness of his followers. 
Those who hold this view point not only to the workings of 
political democracy under such popular leaders as Mr. 
Lloyd George, but also to the common experience of the 
working-class movement. But criticism of the ways of 
the crowd in relation to its leaders is not confined to pro- 
fessing anti-democrats. The difficulty of democratic leader- 
ship is a very real one, which even the best democrats have 
continually to face. 

At the recent Conference of the National Union of General 
Workers, the President, Mr. Clynes, spoke more in sorrow 
than in anger of the tribulations attending the Trade Union 
leader who attempts to do his duty. He urged that the 
rank and file of the Unions must be prepared to place a 
large measure of trust in their chosen leaders, who have 
inevitably better opportunities than the mass for sound 
judgment on matters of immediate policy. Mr. Low, in 
the Star, illustrated Mr. Clynes’s point by a cartoon depicting 
the Trade Union leader as the man at the wheel, vainly 
endeavouring to steer a correct course, while the members 
of the crew and the passengers make frantic grabs at the 
wheel and bawl contradictory directions into his ear. The 
situation is not quite so bad as Mr. Low makes out, nor is 
the argument so unreservedly on the side of the Trade 
Union leader. But it is true enough that, when any large 
question of policy is under discussion, the Trade Union 
world is apt to resolve itself into a hubbub of conflicting 
directions, incitements and recriminations. 

It is, however, of little use to denounce the insubordination 
of the Trade Union rank and file, or to command them to 
trust their leaders. In such a matter commands and exhor- 
tations, if they are necessary, are likely also to be ineffective. 
Moreover, it is not true that the sole function of the rank 
and file is to give unswerving and uncritical obedience. 
The rank and file workers suffer in their own persons the 
consequences of miscalculating the chances of the industrial 
struggle, and it is therefore natural that they should claim 
the final voice in the determination of policy. The leaders 
are apt often to take too high a line in dealing with the more 
aggressive sections of their following, and the majority 
of the newspapers are always prepared to back the opinion 
that any Trade Unionist who ventures to disagree with his 
leaders is guilty of disloyalty in some not too clearly specified 
sense. Disagreement between leaders and members has 
arisen recently in many Unions in an acute form. The 
employers have been pressing for reductions of wages and 
the worsening of the general conditions of labour. The 
leaders, realising the adverse nature of the economic con- 
ditions, have advised concessions, and in some cases have 
made even large concessions without consulting the rank 
and file. But in many Unions consultation is compulsory 
under the rules ; the leaders may recommend, but the decis- 
ion must be taken by a full ballot vote of the members. 
In cases of this sort, the members have more than once 
rejected proposals which the leaders have advised them to 
accept. The leaders then hold that their members have 
acted in ignorance of the true position, and sometimes 
adopt strange expedients in order to induce them to change 
their minds. 

Disagreements of this sort cannot be avoided, if the final 
decision is to be left in every case to a general vote. But 
is a general vote really a good way of dealing with questions 
such as the Unions have now to face? In our opinion it 


is not, although it is supposed to be the only course consistent 
with true democracy. There are doubtless cases in which 
it is useful and necessary to ascertain by a general vote the 
views of the rank and file, but the ballot can easily be 
used too often in Trade Union affairs. It is not, indeed, 
used as often as it was in the old days, when hardly any 
decision, even of an administrative kind, could be taken with- 
outa ballot vote. But it is still widely employed in all cases 
which raise the question of a strike or lock-out, or involve 
the signing of an agreement by which the members are to 
be bound. Many of these questions, unfortunately, are 
precisely those in which full knowledge of the circumstances 
is most important, and there is always danger that a Union 
may be led into a conflict because, while the leaders quite 
realise that defeat is inevitable, they cannot bring their 
knowledge home to the scattered mass of voters. These, 
therefore, vote for what they would like, or against what 
they dislike, rather than for what they can reasonably 
hope to get. 

There is much to be said for the method adopted in those 
Unions which place the decision on questions of immediate 
policy in the hands neither of the leaders nor of the rank and 
file, but of some representative conference. To such a body 
the leaders can impart their knowledge of the circumstances, 
and, if it rejects their view, there is at least prima facie 
evidence that all the arguments are not on one side. There 
remains certainly the possibility of keen and even acrimon- 
ious disagreement, but not the absolute impasse which is 
created when the leaders persistently advise one course, 
and the rank and file persistently vote for the opposite 
course. The argument in the conference can be renewed 
far more easily—and a via media perhaps discovered—than 
the members can be induced to reverse their decision by 
another ballot. Anyone who remembers the later months 
of last year’s mining lock-out will know that issue from an 
impasse of this kind was found only by disregarding the 
constitutional practice of the Miners’ Federation. The 
Boilermakers’ Society has only this week followed the 
precedent in order to bring about a settlement with the 
engineering employers. 

The use of the ballot in settling questions which depend 
on accurate knowledge of the circumstances is thus apt to 
create an impossible situation, even if the executive does 
really attempt to lead. But the position is far worse where 
the leaders seek to shelter themselves behind the supremacy 
of the ballot, and plead the fact that the choice rests with the 
members as a reason for withholding their advice. This is 
a mere abdication of the functions of leadership, for it 
leaves those who are ignorant of the conditions to reach 
their decision without even the advice which knowledge 
can give them. The Miners’ executive fell into this sin 
last year, and the miners have paid dearly for the dereliction 
of duty. The leaders cannot claim to substitute their will 
and opinion for the wills and opinions of their members, 
but it is most surely their duty, on every important issue, 
to give their members the clearest possible indication of 
their own view. Abstention from giving advice is sheer 
cowardice. 

There is, however, a peculiar temptation just now for 
the leaders of the Unions to behave in this way. If they 
advise concession and their members choose defiance, the 
open difference is exploited to the Union’s disadvantage, 
and the leaders incur both the censure of their own left 
wing and, what is even more dangerous to them, the praise 
of their opponents. The widespread use of the ballot makes 
leadership more difficult than it need be ; it forces the leader 
who counsels concession on grounds of expediency into the 
position of devil’s advocate before his own members, and 
without even the chance of pleading the cause to good advant- 
age. It therefore encourages timidity and discourages 
just those qualities of real leadership which the Labour 
movement most urgently needs. To say that Trade Union- 
ists ought to place fuller trust in their leaders, and to refrain 
from shouting at the man at the wheel, is only half the truth; 
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it is also necessary that the man at the wheel should both 
know how to steer and strive to direct the ship towards 
some fixed goal. The leadership needs to be better, if 
more ungrudging obedience is to be claimed for it. The 
trouble is not so much that the working class cannot produce 
men good enough to lead as that its methods of selection 
and training and its ways of keeping the chosen leader in 
touch with the rank and file are still so woefully defective. 

Here, again, we encounter the fetich of the ballot vote. 
There is supposed to be something divinely democratic in 
choosing every official, whatever may be the qualities which 
his job requires, by a mass vote of the Union members. 
The result is that men are habitually chosen for important 
positions, not because they possess the appropriate qualities, 
but merely because they are more generally known than their 
competitors. The eloquent and regular speaker is preferred 
to the administrator, even if the job is one in which 
administrative talent is everything. A mass vote may 
be the best way of choosing a delegate to represent a fairly 
small and homogeneous group ; it is the worst possible way 
of discovering administrative ability. Moreover, a man who 
would have no fear that he would fail to justify his conduct 
to a conference of delegates may quail before the prospect 
of a mass vote, and, therefore, fail to lead or to advise as 
his knowledge and conscience bid him. 

We believe, then, that the Trade Union world, if it desires 
power and the responsibility which goes with power, will 
have to set aside many of the methods which are commonly 
reputed to be democratic. It will have to consider, 
not the most democratic, but the best way of doing the 
work it sets out to accomplish. It will have to recognise 
the necessity for real leadership, as the condition of effective 
corporate action, and it will be driven to pay far more 
attention to the problem of choosing its leaders and selecting 
the right man for the job. Trust of the rank and file in 
the leaders, and the no less necessary trust of the leaders 
in themselves, will come when leaders are better chosen, 
and when their relation to the body of their members is 
more satisfactorily defined. The so-called “ indiscipline ” 
in the Trade Union world is largely the result of defective 
organisation. Trade Union rules were made first to fit the 
needs of small groups to which the methods of “ direct 
democracy” were easily applicable. Organisations grew 
larger and problems steadily more complicated, but the 
old forms ef government were largely retained, or were 
quite inadequately modified. The result has been for the 
most part to discourage the leaders from attempting to 
lead and, for the rest, to put a premium on the artifices, 
rather than the arts, of leadership. We agree with Mr. 
Clynes and others who say they cannot lead effectively 
unless they are given the confidence of their members; 
but we must remind them also that not all leaders deserve 
confidence, and that the problem of winning confidence 
for leaders is intimately bound up with that of selection and 
training for leadership. It is the crucial problem for democ- 
racies in every sphere of action, and Trade Unionism will 
succeed or fail in proportion as it finds or does not find an 
effective solution of it. 


A PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS 
IN GERMANY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UDDENLY, and to a certain extent unexpectedly, 

a serious crisis has arisen in those parties that 

form the German Government Coalition. It arises 

out of the growing antagonism between town and country. 
On the advertisement hoardings of the great towns there 
have lately appeared, between the advertisements of cinemas 
and theatres, large placards on which the agrarian associa- 
tions try to persuade the town dweller by a great display 
of statistics that they are completely justified in charging 


the high prices he complains about. But the townsman 
remains obstinate. No figures can remove his convictions 
that the privations which he suffers are far more severe 
than those—if any—endured by the landowner or even 
the rural worker. The consumer is exasperated by the 
idea that the agrarian producer is shirking his share of 
sacrifice. 

The particular sacrifice demanded at the moment is 
embodied in a Government Bill which seeks to impose 
on the agrarian producer the obligation of surrendering 
a certain proportion of his corn produce to the State, 
at a price to be fixed by a committee. The Government 
professes to be in an embarrassing situation. Home 
production is insufficient—this year more so than ever, 
the prospects of the harvest being decidedly unfavourable. 
Large imports from abroad are necessary. But the price 
of corn abroad is naturally higher than the inland price. 
Now the Government has given an undertaking to the 
Allies to reduce its budgetary expenditure by giving up the 
practice of cheapening the price of bread by a large public 
subsidy. The result of this concession will inevitably be a 
doubling of the price, and if “‘ Control ” is abolished alto- 
gether, corn will soon rise not to twice but to three times 
what it costs now. 

What this would mean for the whole economic life of 
Germany may be imagined. It would vastly increase the 
privations and sufferings of all those people whose incomes 
do not follow the general increase of the costs of living. 
So the Government wants to get into its hands a sufficient 
quantity of home-grown corn to be supplied at a good but 
not exaggerated price, in order to be able to fix a bread price 
somewhere between the cheaper inland price and the higher 
prices it will have to pay for corn imported from abroad. 
It would go on with the system of bread rations, the only 
difference from the hitherto prevailing practice being the 
exemption from it of people of considerable income and 
property. 

The agrarians oppose this scheme bitterly. Their 
organisations have offered to guarantee the supply of two 
million tons of corn, but not at a price fixed by a Govern- 
ment committee. They declare that the scheme proposed 
means injury to them which is unbearable. In language 
which is more threatening than one is wont to hear even 
from the extreme left, they announce their determination 
to resist the Bill to the utmost. The Government has 
replied to these passionate utterances by pointing to the 
other large groups of the population who are constantly 
bearing sacrifices in the interests of the community, the 
house owners who have lost the right to fix the rents, coal 
and potash producers whose prices depend on certain 
public bodies, and all those employees, working men and 
officials who suffer from the inflation. The influence of 
agriculture, however, even with the coalition parties is 
very powerful. The Centre, which recruits itself to a great 
extent from agrarian districts, is hopelessly split on this 
question. If it follows the interests of its urban supporters 
it will risk losing a large number of its rural constituencies 
to the “ National ” parties, which will promise everything 
to win them. The Democrats, too, are not at all united, 
and the Socialists have declared categorically that if the 
Bill be rejected they will instantly leave the Coalition. A 
Coalition, however, without the Socialists appears to be 
quite impossible at present. In this case there would be 
nothing left but a dissolution of the Reichstag, which would 
be a very serious thing at the present moment. It is true 
that the Socialists would have an excellent battle-cry for 
new elections—‘* Down with the bread usury!” But 
in any case a relatively stable situation would give place to 
chaotic political conditions. A ray of hope is, perhaps, 
visible in the fact that the Socialists are apparently inclined 
to extend the limit of the agrarian property liable to deliver 
corn from twelve and a half acres to twenty-five acres. 
But it is very doubtful if this concession to the small land- 
owners will suffice to avert the imminent storm. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE WEST INDIES 


R. WOOD, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
M Colonies, accompanied, very happily, by Mr. 
Ormsby Gore, M.P., British representative on 
the Mandates Committee of the League of Nations in its 
Trusteeship for backward peoples, was deputed by Mr. 
Churchill last winter to visit the British West Indies with 
a view to considering the growing demand in these colonies 
for the extension of representative political institutions. 
This tour was the first of its kind ever made by a Minister 
and no such comprehensive inspection on behalf of the British 
Government had been attempted since that of Sir Henry 
Norman, Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour, in the 
Royal Commission of 1897. The Mission was everywhere 
warmly welcomed and the appreciation of its value will 
certainly be enhanced by Mr. Wood’s very perspicacious 
and judicious Report.* 

This deals primarily with political and constitutional 
questions, but also discusses other salient topics, economic, 
educational and medical. Throughout its recommen- 
dations it shows a very soundly informed appreciation of 
diverse social conditions, and reflects their variety with an 
admirable consistency of principle. 

The late James Anthony Froude—whose vehement re- 
actionarism and the unscrupulous brilliancy of whose 
literary genius produced in The English in the West Indies 
(a book still read by tourists) what West Indians and those 
who know them have always resented as a poisonous libel 
on their societies—must surely turn in his grave at what 
he would call the infatuated Radicalism of these two Con- 
servative M.P.’s. Froude denounced the then recent con- 
cession of elective representation in Jamaica as the opening 
of the road to her social destruction, which, if followed in 
other colonies, would reduce them to the chaos of Hayti. 
The blacks, he averred, were unteachable children, who, 
but for their uplifting by the example of beef-eating Britons, 
would devour their own babies (he said so, believing, ignor- 
antly, that this was the common practice in Hayti); the 
mulattoes, as he summarily described the coloured people, 
were a negligible and decadent remnant, of no influence or 
weight in the community ; white planters should control 
production and the labour of the black population; 
all the public affairs of the islands should be controlled 
under a Governor-General by administrative super-men 
of Elizabethan type, unhampered by any travesties of 
parliamentary bodies. Since Froude so wrote the electoral 
franchise qualification in Jamaica has been lowered, so 
that practically every negro peasant now has a vote, and 
the power of the elected members in Council has been 
increased. And this is what Mr. Wood says, and says truly, 
about them: 


What I have seen of the elected members of the Legislative 
Council of Jamaica, taken as a whole, gives me no reason to doubt 
the essential sanity of the electorate in their choice of representatives. 
(The majority of these are what Mr. Froude would have called 
mulattoes, whom the negroes, he said, detested and despised.] 
Speaking generally the body of elected members appeared to be 
animated by a high sense of public duty and a full consciousness of 
their responsibilities as partners in the business of government. 
Moreover, the share which they take . . . establishes a direct link 
between the Government and the people, which is of great value in 
promoting mutual confidence and general political interest. 
Elective representation for the unofficial side of the 

Council must therefore be regarded as having, in Mr. 
Wood’s opinion, justified itself in Jamaica. Such repre- 
sentation does not yet exist in the other islands, in which 
there are majorities of official members and minorities of 
nominated unofficials. He advises that the time has now 
come for an advance all along the line. He advocates 
giving the elected members in Jamaica a permanent majority 
in the Council, and releasing the nominated unofficial 





* Cmd. 1679. Price 3s. 


members from their present obligation to vote for the Govern- 
ment. The elected and unofficial members would thus be ina 
large majority and would, he believes, be the more sensible of 
their responsibilities in dealing with Government proposals, 

In all the colonies dealt with, the Governor, as repre- 
senting the Secretary of State, can at present command 
an official majority to overrule the unofficial vote. He 
can exercise this power in Jamaica only in regard to a 
question which he declares to be one of “ paramount 
importance in the public interest.” He has it on all 
questions in the others. Mr. Wood would grant most of 
the others elective representation, but, except in Jamaica, 
would retain an official majority in order to keep for the 
Secretary of State the ultimate power which, he argues, 
he must have as responsible trustee for this mosaic of 
white, coloured and black humanity. In Jamaica he would 
retain it in a latent form, his plan for which I myself 
think is ill-advised, for reasons I will presently explain. 
But, until full responsible government can be granted, 
for which, says Mr. Wood, “ coloured and black well-wishers 
of their own kind will tell you that the time is not yet,” 
such power must be retained in some form. 

In regard to the island of Grenada, Lord Milner had 
already acceded to the request for elective representation, 
and Mr. Wood endorses this policy. In regard to Trinidad, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent, he advocates a similar advance. 
In regard to Dominica he would seemingly be prepared to 
do so, were it not that Dominica is one of the federated 
group of the Leeward Islands, and in regard to the other 
islands in that federation, of which the most important are 
Antigua and St. Kitts, he does not see his way to recommend 
the substitution of election for nomination. As to British 
Guiana, which has a constitution dating from the Dutch 
capitulation, he makes no recommendation, nor does he 
with regard to Barbados, which has, he observes, enjoyed 
“since the seventeenth century an uninterrupted and 
unchanged constitution, based upon a House of Assembly 
entirely elected by a small electorate with high franchise 
qualifications ”—a situation which he further illuminates 
by adding that “ peasant proprietary does not exist in 
Barbados, where the land and industry are almost 
exclusively in the hands of large European proprietors.” 
In other words, there is a dense proletariat of landless and 
unenfranchised negroes. Sir Hugh Clifford has con- 
gratulated the Barbadians on having been made the best 
labourers in the West Indies under the discipline of these 
conditions. On the other hand an observant politician 
said to me recently after visiting this island, “* One of these 
days Barbados will blow up.” 

The island in which Mr. Wood recognises that the 


liberalising of institutions is safest and most reasonable . 


is Jamaica, in which the electorate consists overwhelmingly 
of negro peasants, and where also, it is pertinent to observe, 
there has persisted a wide distribution of large estates 
managed both by men of European descent and by capable 
and energetic coloured proprietors. The negro has been 
freest in Jamaica to develop the inherent supineness of 
character imputed to him by Froude. He has, as it happens, 
developed in the contrary direction. He has had good 
help and leading from his Government, from the planters, 
and from the religious and educational organisations. 
Incidentally, Mr. Wood observes that practically all the 
elementary school teachers in the West Indies are of unmixed 
negro descent. And he volunteers a transparent hint that 
the Jamaica teachers had a better idea of what was needed 
for the direction of their Department than those who 
had been responsible for staffing it. Grenada, an island 
predominantly of peasant proprietors, French-speaking and 
Roman Catholic, was deemed by Lord Milner to have 
reached a very similar political level. The same is the case 


in a somewhat less degree in Trinidad, St. Lucia, and 
Dominica. St. Vincent, where the Colonial Office embarked 
25 years ago on a policy of substituting peasant proprietors 
for bankrupt large sugar estates, is judged by Mr. Wood to 
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have made good a like claim. In Antigua and St. Kitts, both 
estate colonies, the negro proletariat is so ignorant and so 
little trained in its own interests that Mr. Wood will not 
trust it with the franchise. 

What justification, we are forced to inquire, in view of 
this impressive grading by the Under-Secretary of State 


of the fitness of these populations for citizenship in practically 


exact correspondence with their degrees of economic emanci- 
pation, has the Colonial Office—the trustee for their welfare— 
for having permitted or, at least, for any longer permitting, 
the maintenance of economic conditions excluding those 
opportunities of training in self-reliance, intelligence and 
practical capacity of which Mr. Wood bears witness that 
their congeners in other islands have made such good use ? 
The negroes of Antigua and St. Kitts are the most poverty- 
stricken and backward in all the West Indies. Why are 
they, who are so kept under Colonial Office authority, to 
be shut out from what is so manifestly the best and only 
school in citizenship accessible to the West Indian negro ? 
Mr. Wood refers approvingly to the buying and breaking up 
of estates in Jamaica, both by the Government and through 
loan banks, to meet the demand for small holdings (as in 
this country). Why is this policy not pursued in the Lee- 
ward Islands? The answer, I know, is not quite so simple 
as it might seem, but the question needs pressing. 

I‘have deprecated the plan suggested by Mr. Wood for 
retaining the control of the Crown in Jamaica. The legisla- 
ture of any Crown Colony, whether its official members are 
nominated or elected, is at best a sham parliament with a 
government of officials voting to order. Hitherto the 
unofficial nominated members of the Jamaica Council have 
also so voted. Mr. Wood sees the expediency of allowing 
these to vote as they like. ‘“ Only in this way,” he says, 
“is it possible to relieve them of the stigma which detracts 
so much from their usefulness, both in the community and 
in debate, that they are mere dummies under the thumb 
of the Governor, to whom it is useless to appeal by discussion 
or argument.” Quite so; and the reproach of all Crown 
Colony Councils is that the official members are also under 
that stigma. I have heard it said in defence that their case is 
no worse than that of party politicians in England, as 
observed by the sentry in Jolanthe. Mr. Ormsby Gore, 
no doubt, would see little force in this, and the excuse takes 
no hold in the West Indies, where Parliamentary parties 
and party morals have no existence and in whose popular 
criticism sincerity and insincerity are more suspiciously 
canvassed than among ourselves in our judgment of poli- 
ticians. It is unsatisfactory, therefore, to find that Mr. 
Wood, when he has to suggest a method for enabling the 
Governor’s decision to prevail in matters of “ paramount 
importance,” should resort to a reductio ad absurdum of the 
very idea of a Parliamentary Council by proposing that the 
Governor should in such cases disqualify all adverse elected 
and unofficial votes and declare the motion carried by the 
votes of the five ex-officio members only (voting as he 
directs). The full responsibility rests, and must rest, with 
the Governor. He will not be helped to share it by recording 
five dummy votes in a Council of twenty-five. If he cannot, 
by free voting, get a majority in the Legislative Council, on a 
proposal of paramount importance, he should have power 
to give effect to it by Order in (Privy) Council, withdrawing 
it from the legislature altogether. 

It is to be hoped that, in applying the very liberally 
conceived reforms of the Jamaica Legislative Council 
proposed by Mr. Wood, which will greatly enhance its 
prestige, this small and quite unprofitable stultification of 
its essential idea will not be adopted. The constitutional 
development of the other islands will, he contemplates, 
follow the course which is being taken in Jamaica. It would 
be a pity if such an insulting travesty of Parliamentary 
forms were established as the standard type for the future. 

Some day, perhaps, the Colonial Office will also recognise 
that officials, too, should be nominally free to vote as they 
think right. They would practically always think with the 


Government, but they should be able to express dissent if 
they feel it. Some have self respect enough to do so, from 
time to time, even now. 

Mr. Wood’s observations on economic questions are most 
interesting and to the point, as, indeed, are all the other 
subordinate sections of his Report. He lays special emphasis 
on the present difficulties of the West India sugar producers, 
and on the weighty arguments in favour of maintaining, if 
not increasing, their preferential tariff advantages in the 
home market, in view of the extraordinary situation which 
is being built up by the development and combination of 
Sugar interests in the United States, Hawaii, Cuba and 
Porto Rico. All this chapter deserves careful attention, 
but limits of space will not permit me here to enlarge on it. 

SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


ON BEING A PRINCE 


r | NHERE are worse jobs than being a prince, but we 
fancy that the child’s saying about the purple 
cow—* I'd rather see than be one ”—is applicable 

to prinees as well. Not that the part fails to attract the 

imagination of the simple. To them to be a prince is to 
be the favourite child of fortune. The derivation of the 
word—princeps from primus capio, “I am the first to 
take *—suggests that to be a prince is also to be a spoiled 
child. And that is what every child would like to be. It 
is only under the dulling effect of years that the child 
ceases to plead, “* Me first |! ”’ even when asking for a swing. 
Hence the child’s love of fairy-tales in which it can always 
play the part of a prince or princess in its imagination and 
enjoy the raptures of “ Me first !”’ without challenge. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the pleasures of “* Me first |” 
are so satisfying in reality as in make-believe. Life isa 
game, and the pleasures of success are keenest where rivalry 
is keenest. To be a prince in these days is to be robbed of 
one’s natural right to rivals—to be engaged eternally in 
races that are an eternal walk-over. Every man must 
long for equals against whom to pit himself. It is no pleasure 
to be so far above everyone else and never to experience 
the rigour of the game. It is because of this that many 
princes have stepped down from their public position to 
contest with their fellows in sport or the arts. The ex- 

Kaiser longed to challenge the artists of Germany, not as 

an Emperor, but as anartist. He felt, no doubt, an Imperial 

annoyance when he was criticised merely as an artist. 

But his desire to paint and to compose was the natural out- 

come of a craving to be distinguished among his fellow- 

men not only by birth but by personal achievements. Many 
of the stories of princes going about in disguise are stories 
of princes setting out in the hope of being able to enjoy 
themselves like ordinary men. We have never been admit- 
ted to a Royal nursery, but we suspect that in the fairy- 
tales the little princes and princesses tell each other the 
hero is a youth who finds that he is not a prince after all 
but stroke in the Cambridge crew or a Trade Union secretary. 

There is no reason to believe that princes, any more than 

other human beings, are content to be what they are. They 

are victims of necessity, with the right to escape into freedom 
only in their imagination. They can, it is true, escape the 
tyranny of necessity to some extent till they come to the 

Throne, and young Prince Henry sought equality even in 

the gross and delightful company of Falstaff. King Edward 

VII., as Prince of Wales, seems also to have had some odd 

companions. But even in company of this kind it seems 

likely that a prince will find flatterers rather than equals. 

And flatterers are the worst company in the world. They 

will destroy even a pretty girl or a Prime Minister. 

In our time the organisation of flattery is more wide- 
spread than it has ever been at any other time in history. 
A prince is nowadays flattered not merely by courtiers and 
by the mob in the streets: he is flattered every time he 
opens a newspaper. How weary he must become of the 
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daily gush of gush, with lady journalists pushing past each 
other to tell him that he is “our Fairy Prince,” ‘our 
Prince Charming,” “the world’s sweetheart!” It must 
be like living on a diet of jam, and, however much one 
deserves jam, one can easily have too much of it. There 
is, we fancy, no man in England who enjoys Christmas Day 
more heartily than the Prince of Wales, largely because it is 
a day on which no newspapers appear. The objection 
to flattery is not that it is entirely insincere. The Prince 
of Wales has earned his popularity by hard work, hard play, 
and infallible good humour. He has impressed a per- 
sonality on the popular mind as surely as has, say, Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks. He is, like certain Fairbanks characters, 
something of a “ nut ” and something of a sportsman, and, 
if England expects him this day to do his duty, he does it, 
grinning from ear to ear. He has thrown himself with 
zest indeed into many of the parts that appeal to the greatest 
interest of the greatest number of Englishmen. When 
Englishmen want to praise a man—really to praise him— 
they say, not that he is “‘ as wise as Solomon ” or “ as meek 
as Moses,” but that he is “‘a thorough sportsman.” Here 
the Prince wins their admiration as he gallops after the ball 
on the polo-field, or rides a winner in a steeplechase, or 
swims, or shoots, or fences. No Prince on the “ movies” 
could be more effective. He has also made himself a comedy 
Prince with his smile, his cigarette and the tilt of his hat. 
And he is rich and young and well-dressed and, as we have 
said, ready to work at his job till he drops. That is why 
the mass of the people like him in a way in which a Prince 
of Wales has probably never been liked before. They do 
not ask if Plato is his favourite philosopher or whether he 
prefers the poetry of Mr. de le Mare to the poetry of Mr. 
Davies. They do not care very much about these things 
themselves, and all they know about Plato is that he ran 
fourth in the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot. The English 
people have never asked of royalty that it should be a judge 
of the arts. 


Artists have frequently deplored the fact that the Royal 
Family should have been so consistently indifferent to 
great art, but this seems to us to be not altogether a matter 
of regret. Literature needed the patronage of princes 
in the days of Elizabeth, but it was a fortunate day for 
literature when it became emancipated from the patron 
and the man of letters learned to depend on his equals. 
Literature may have been most flourishing when it was 
under the favour of the throne, but the man of letters is 
at least happier in no longer having to play the courtier. 
On the other hand, a prince of good taste in the arts might 
do a great deal to encourage noble architecture and artistic 
design even in such things as coins and postage stamps. 
After all, the Court cannot help having an influence on 
fashions, and there are fashions in houses and furniture as 
well as in dress and manners. London might have been 
a city of more charming homes if Queen Victoria had had 
better taste. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
remember that Queen Victoria was a Victorian, and 
when she did attempt to rise above the taste of her 
age the result was not always fortunate. We doubt 
whether the desire to have a prince an arbiter of taste 
is not as foolish as the desire to have a prince an arbiter 
of politics. Under a constitutional monarchy, the arts, 
like politics, will do well to treasure their independence. 
King Charles II., they say, did something for science, 
but literature did not improve under him, and indeed 
flourished more brilliantly under the indifference of 
George III. 


There are some people who regard princes with pity 
chiefly because there is so much formality in their lives. 
Their life in public is a long ritual, and they can hardly 
even shake hands except according to the rules. The 
trials of formalism, it seems to us, are greatly exaggerated. 
Every life has a routine of its own, and it is probable that 
the routine of a clerk in an office is at least as rigid as the 


routine of a prince. Every man of sense—even the priest 
in the cathedral—learns to take pleasure in doing the 
routine work of his job well, and a priest in a cathedral 
leads an infinitely more formal life than a prince. The 
priest, of course, if he is religious, can escape from the 
form into the spirit of his ritual. But the prince, too, if he 
is lucky, can escape from the form into the spirit of his 
titual—the spirit being good humour. We do not, there. 
fore, pity a prince for having to wear all sorts of clothes 
that he does not want to wear, or for having to meet Lord 
Mayors whom he does not want to meet, or for having to 
play the leading figure at all sorts of courts and functions 
from which he would be glad to pay a guinea a minute to 
absent himself. These things are all in the day’s work, 
They are hard work, but not so hard as stone-breaking. 
They are not so hard as marrying and baptising and burying 
people, which a clergyman has to do nearly every day. 
There is a general impression abroad that the life of a clergy- 
man is an easy one. Do not believe it. To be constantly 
attending the funerals and persons with whom one is barely 
acquainted is the most wearying sort of work imaginable, 
A prince, then, has not so much to complain of in the daily 
boredom of the daily round. It is not the things that he 
has to do, but the things he may not do, that deserve our 
sympathy. He cannot go to a theatre or a race meeting 
without letting people know about it. He cannot stroll 
about the streets in the afternoon without being recognised 
and stared at. Every time he goes out, it is a matter of 
public importance, and, if he travelled third-class on the 
Underground, it would be the theme of a sensational story 
inthe papers. Like the Pope, though not to the same extent, 
he is the prisoner of his position. If he went into Salmon 
and Gluckstein’s to buy a packet of “ gaspers,”’ there would 
be a crowd round the door to see him coming out. He 
cannot go into Lyons’ for a cup of tea. If he went to throw 
bread to the ducks on the Serpentine, he would be mobbed 
by enthusiastic women and children, He lives under the 
public’s ubiquitous eye, and to live in the presence of a 
ubiquitous eye is to live under an appalling tyranny. 
Every prominent man is to some extent the victim of this 
tyranny, but most famous men do not become famous till 
they are middle-aged or elderly. A prince is doomed to 
fame from the cradle. He knows that he is being watched. 
He must sympathise at times with the ticket-of-leave man, 
dogged by Paul Pry wherever he goes. If he is a Marcus 
Aurelius, he can retire into his bosom and think noble 
thoughts. But there is no other place of retirement for him. 
Austrian princes developed a habit of running away from 
home and losing themselves in South America. But this 
in a prince is not to be commended. [If one is born a prince, 
it is better to play the game according to the rules, and, 
when all is said, it must be very pleasant, if very tiresome, 
to be popular, as a prince who plays according to the rules 
is sure to become. Hence, perhaps, it is as foolish to pity 
as it is to envy princes. The life, no doubt, like most other 
lives, has its compensations. It has one great advantage, 
indeed. On days of royal pageants there is no one, except 
the coachman, who has such a magnificent view of the crowd 
in the streets. 


OUR GLANDS AND OURSELVES 


HE phrenologists held that the characteristics of 
man depended upon the development of certain 
portions of the brain. ‘Cerebral localisation” 
required the abandonment of the phrenological assertions, 
but tended to support the principle of phrenology, that the 
features of our personality depend upon features of our 
brain. For instance, a cerebral centre for speech was 
definitely localised—and what was this but a “ bump of 
language,” or the cerebral centre under such a cranial 
bump ? 
Nothing, however, is more remarkable in the study of the 
brain than the contrast between its precise and demonstrable 
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and constant findings up to a point and its perfect silence 
beyond that point. If it be a question of locating the 
area of cerebral grey matter which corresponds to, and 
upon which depend, the present movements of my writing 
fingers, the anatomist will precisely indicate, on the exterior 
aspect of my left cerebral hemisphere, the area in question. 
Similarly, he can name and define the areas, at the back of 
the head, where our real eyes are, the vision centres involved 
in my task. Far more remarkable, he can indicate, with 
great precision, the areas involved in my interpretation 
of these black marks I make as meaning something, and in 
the summoning of my words, remembered perhaps as 
sounds in my hearing centres, or as things seen in my vision 
centres, or as both, according to the balance of the auditive 
and visual types respectively in my intellectual make-up. 
Thereafter he may hazard a mere guess, very different from 
the foregoing, as to the possible relation of the so-called 
basal ganglia—groups of nerve cells, at the base of the 
brain, and zxons older than the cerebrum—to the emotions 
and instincts concerned in my activity; as, for instance, 
self-preservation against the income-tax collector on 
July 1st, altruism for my dependents or in the service of 
my readers, the instinct of self-display and so forth. But, 
in fact, nothing whatever is known, or likely to be known, 
regarding any relation between will, character, personality, 
sentiment, or any such attribute, on the one hand, and 
any part of the nervous system on the other. Nerve cells 
and their distribution and connections tell us about the 
differences between, say, a musician and a stone deaf 
person: perhaps about the intellectual difference between 
a mathematician and me; but they tell us nothing about 














the difference or resemblance between that mathematician’s 
self and myself. 


The study of the ductless glands now comes to our aid, 
and of functions beyond the obvious ones in glands not 
ductless. Some of these iatter are found to be really more 
glands than one, and the second is really ductless and serves 
different purposes. Personality thus depends in some 
degree on glands the obvious purpose of which is concerned 
with nothing personal but with the reproduction of a new 
individual. The man deprived of some influence dependent 
on these glands is altered in personality and becomes 
“eunuchoid,” or “effeminate,” or “epicene,” though 
his cerebral cortex and basal ganglia are what they were. 
The child without an active thyroid is slow and stupid and 
phlegmatic, apart from its physical peculiarities; and 
when thyroid extract is given to such a cretin, the person- 
ality as well as the skeleton is transformed. In the same 
healthy person at different times very different personalities 
may appear. The quiet fellow, at the zero hour in the 
trenches, or when the whistle sounds on the football pitch, 
may become transformed into a fighting demon: and 
physiologists find that the change is associated with a 
special activity of the tiny masses of cells—of two very 
different kinds—which, after being missed for generations, 
were observed capping the kidneys. Some years ago, in 
an essay called “The Body Prepared,” I here discussed the 
discoveries, then new, regarding the function of these glands 
and the relation of their secretion to our personality and our 
conduct. 


In a word, the nervous theory of our personality is coming 
to be replaced by a chemical theory, which refers especially 
to the endocrine or ductless glands, including certain gland 
cells, of the highest importance, which can be found and 
clearly distinguished amidst the more familiar cells that 
form the secretions of many glands with ducts. Hence 
arises a study which may be called endocrinology; and 
health, both of body and mind, is seen to depend, in part, 
upon a healthy condition of the endocrine balance. We 
must not think of this as a fixed ratio, of course; the 
activity of one gland or another will be more or less in 
different persons and in the same person at different times ; 
but, within wide limits and with variations almost infinite, 


some “ balance” there must be, or body or mind or both 
cannot be called healthy. 

We are back, we will observe, to the humoral pathology 
and physiology, which is of extreme antiquity and which 
modern anatomy was thought to have superseded. We 
are talking humoral pathology, of course, when we call a 
man melancholy or phlegmatic, by which terms we suggest 
that his trouble or disorder is due to the production of too 
much “ black bile” or too much “ phlegm,” and to the 
influence of these “‘ humours ” upon his feelings and conduct. 
And if, to-day, we call the “‘ phlegmatic ” child sub-thyroid, 
as doubtless we should in many instances, we are merely 
using the terminology of a revised humoral pathology, 
suggesting that the child’s esprit, rather than being choked 
with too much phlegm, is stoked with too little thyroid 
secretion. The brain is not all. ‘‘ The mind is as deep as 
the viscera,” said Herbert Spencer in his autobiography ; 
and he was right. (It may, of course, be much deeper still.) 

Unquestionably the success of thyroid administration 
alike in cretinism, due to thyroid insufficiency in childhood, 
and in myxoedema, due to thyroid insufficiency in adult 
life, inaugurated a new epoch in medicine, second to none 
in importance. We may hope to rid ourselves altogether of 
parasitic disease. Pasteur, born a century ago next 
December, said that this was possible, and to-day, thanks 
primarily to him, his prediction is actually being realised. 
We shall be none the less glad to be rid of some of these 
parasitisms, especially of early life, if we learn that a 
temporary inflammation and poisoning of a young ductless 
gland, during, say, an attack of mumps, may involve life- 
long shortage or vitiation of its secretion. But, when the 
parasitisms are gone, we may well proceed with the kind 
of medicine, and of creative and corrective hygiene, which 
aims at the consummation most devoutly to be wished, 
and briefly to be defined as an endocrine balance for everybody. 

If it be, for instance, as Professor Gowland Hopkins 
supposes, that the “ accessory food factors,” or vitamins, 
of which he was the pioneer, act upon us, and not least 
upon healthy growth, by their action upon the endocrines— 
what a field for research and action in dietetics, quite apart 
from the more immediate and obvious prospect of the 
administration of endocrine materials directly, as in thyroid- 
therapy. Elsewhere (Lancet, January 8rd, 1920) I have 
noted the significance of the contrast between queen and 
worker bee, merely differently fed in youth. 

Thymus, thyroid, parathyroids, adrenals, ante-pituitary, 
post-pituitary, pineal and so forth are all of immense 
interest, but must yield place to those interstitial cells 
found in the gonads or essential glands of reproduction, 
which may be called for convenience “the interstitial 
gland,” and upon the gradual failure of which the phenomena 
of senescence may be held to depend. Would a suitable 
preparation made from such glands be the long-sought 
“elixir of youth” ? Could they be transplanted? Such 
are some of the sensational questions which are now being 
discussed everywhere : or everywhere but above any name 
of mine. More philosophic and less sensational is the 
study of those factors upon which depend the astonishing 
contrasts between the rates at which, on this hypothesis, 
the interstitial glands fail. What factors of diet, habit, 
heredity and so forth determine the difference between the 
rates at which an execrably fed Indian native and a not 
“too well” but wisely fed European grow “old”? What 
of the influence of vitamins upon this endocrine function, 
at which the case of the bee hints to us ? 

Yet again, the most formidable and delicate questions 
arise regarding the relation of such discoveries as these to 
any form of natural ethics in the department of sex. The 
most profound and permanent reasons may exist for teach- 
ing continence to young men, but we must not appeal to 
physiological arguments which assume that the vitalising 
elements of the interstitial cells are contained in the 
external secretion of the gonads, and that only chastity, 
© 
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in the conventional meaning of the word, will conserve those 
precious elements for the development and vigour of the 
individual. The best morality in the world is only en- 
dangered by being based on bad physiology. More serious 
still is the probability that the health of the female body 
and psyche, and the prolonged retention of such health, 
may seem to require, at least in some cases, the absorption 
and utilisation of chemical agents formed by certain gland 
cells peculiar to the other sex. Before we hasten to conclude, 
however, that here is a final physiological argument against 
female chastity, I hold—and the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, 
a great psychologist, agreed with me when I asked him 
this question a few weeks ago at a public inquiry—that 
we had better revise the “ social order ’’ under which early 
marriage is made impossible for so many; and, I would 
add, under which there is so grave a disparity between the 
numbers of the sexes in these islands—an old theme of 
mine in this place and one to which people are just beginning 
to attend. 

This article is suggested by my glancing over a volume 
which the publishers sent me some months ago from New 
York and which I had made up my mind not to mention, 
but which Sir Arthur Keith has lately reviewed not un- 
favourably in Nature, thus resolving my doubts.* It 
is extremely brilliant and interesting and suggestive, and 
the author knows his subject; but he practically never 
quotes the evidence or the authority for his assertions, he 
has no bibliography, and his style is, to me, intolerable, 
for more than a few sentences at a time. I never encoun- 
tered anything like it. He would probably express my last 
paragraph by saying, of our views as to the services of 
prostatic secretion to the female economy, that they do 
not necessarily require us to “ jerk chastity to the junk- 
pile.” LENs. 


YOU AND MR. HEARST 


ELL, well! Who would have believed it? 

V \ Mr. William Randolph Hearst has come and gone, 

and absolutely nothing has happened. 

A singular people. — 

Your arch-critic arrives, and the newspapers interview 
him and grimly print his remarks in full. Nobody mobs 
him. Nobody throws an indignant stone through the win- 
dows of his hotel. And if—as is barely possible—the 
garage people overcharge him, why that is doubtless done 
on general principles and not because they suspect him of 
anti-British views. Clearly, I have been permitted to 
witness a magnificent demonstration of that carefully 
cultivated stolidity and indifference upon which you pride 
yourself. 

These things are managed very differently where I come 
from. 

But what has most interested me in the episode was the 
severe lecture which Mr. Hearst read you—in one of his 
newspaper interviews—on the subject of “* British imperial- 
ism.” In fact, he touched on it several times. He begged 
you to understand that he had no animosity against the 
English people ; what he and his papers were unalterably 
opposed to was “ British imperialism.” 

When I read his remarks I confess I had to laugh. It 
was delicious. For the fact is—and this your astute 
journalists quite failed to realise—that the man who thus 
lectured you for your imperialistic sins is himself the arch- 
imperialist of America. 

The Spanish-American war was very largely of Mr. 
Hearst’s making. We now know (what we didn’t know 
then) that Spain had agreed to submit to mediation her 
difficulties with Cuba (which was the thing we were fussing 

* The Glands Regulating Personality. A Study of the Glands of 
Internal Secretion in Relation to the Types of Human Nature. By 
Louis Berman, M.D., Asscciate in Biological Chemistry, Columbia 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 








about) and that a cable to that effect from Woodford, the 
American Minister at Madrid, was lying on the desk of 
President McKinley on the very morning Congress declared 
war. But McKinley, who was no lion, dared not stem the 
clamour which had been aroused by the Hearst press ; he 
quietly suppressed the cable and allowed the “ war party ” 
to sweep the country into the conflict. Then came our 
three years war—a typically imperialistic enterprise— 
against the Filipino patriot, Aguinaldo—a war full of 
“* Amritsar” episodes, which enjoyed Mr. Hearst’s virile 
support. Only the other day, reading a volume on recent 
American history, I found in a footnote one of Mr. Hearst’s 
editorials attacking the American “ anti-imperialists ” of 
1898 : 

The patriotic American has a heart in his breast and a head that 
does not quibble about right and wrong. Only reptiles like the 
New York Evening Post, gentlemen with long hair and an excess of 
white corpuscles in their blood, the genderless things, want to know 
what a monarch [the King of Spain] has to say for himself when we 
Americans tell him to get off this continent. . . . For the destruc- 
tion of the Maine we want an indemnity paid in Spanish blood and 
plenty of it. 

To-day our “acid test” is Mexico. Mr. Hearst has 
extensive properties in Mexico and for twenty years he has 
been trying to drive us, by sheer clamour, into the conquest 
of that country. He is a sweet one to talk about imperialism! 
Part of my deep irascible pride in being an American—if I 
may venture a personal word—is due to my vivid sense of 
the long, quiet, decent, stubborn resistance which the 
American people have displayed toward the Hearst cam- 
paign against Mexico. In season and out your arch-critic 
has urged us to take charge of the whole North American 
continent from the Canadian line to the Panama Canal. 
And always, in season and out, he has preached universal 
military training and peace-time conscription. 

Do you wonder, then, that I found his severe remarks on 
your imperialism somewhat amusing? A rebuke from him 
is a rebuke indeed. 

But I must say, in all frankness, that I hope Mr. Lloyd 
George did not convert Mr. Hearst into an Anglophile. My 
point, which may seem to you perverse, but really isn’t so, 
is that Mr. Hearst’s strictures on the British Empire and 
“ British imperialism,” though they may seem very rough 
to you and even unfair, nevertheless have on us a very 
wholesome domestic effect. For you must realise that we 
are natural-born imperialists ourselves; we have all the 
sanitary impulses strongly developed ; our only difficulty is 
that we come late on the scene to a world which seems 
already parcelled out. Still there are things of a meddle- 
some, exploiting sort which we could be doing, especially in 
the Western Hemisphere, and one of the things which 
tends a little to check us, one of the things which half 
persuades us to mind our own business and let the Mexicans 
mind theirs, is Mr. Hearst’s heavy sarcasm about “ British 
imperialism” and the British mandates and the “ pious 
enterprises” of your Empire. An imperialist himself, 
Mr. Hearst contrives by his anti-British comments to erase 
with one hand what he writes with the other. The more he 
holds you up as a horrible example, the easier it is for us to 
resist such hypnotic nonsense as the suggestion that our 
** manifest destiny ” is to boss the hemisphere. In short, 
though the thought may sadden you, I submit that these are 


among the higher consolatory uses of international abuse. 
Cc. T. H. 


Correspondence 
FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I hope you will allow me to comment briefly and make 
a suggestion @ propos of your article on “ An Error of Judg- 
ment.” The comment is that perhaps, although Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Pact is dead, it might still be possible to offer France an 
arrangement which would give her security in exchange for her 
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agreement with the “ Genoa policy.” After all, France’s desire 
for security is as legitimate as her way of trying to achieve it is 
disastrous. The method of effecting this arrangement is perhaps 
indicated by your statement that “‘ Mr. Asquith, on behalf of 
the Liberal Party, has declared definitely against the conclusion 
of any military agreement or defensive guarantee otherwise than 
through the League of Nations” (italics mine), and that the 
whole of the Labour Party endorses the attitude of Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Robert Cecil. 

Why not give a defensive guarantee through the League of 
Nations? Article 21 of the League Covenant, as interpreted 
by the Second Assembly, provides for regional understandings 
concluded for the purpose of preserving peace or carrying out 
obligations contracted as a result of League membership. Article 
10 of the Covenant, as interpreted by the first Committee of the 
Second Assembly, is intended not to preserve the status quo 
but only to prevent the status quo being overthrown by violence, 
without a resort to the peaceful methods of settling disputes and 
changing the status quo provided for by Articles 11-19 of the 
Covenant. 

Why should not Great Britain propose an agreement with 
France and Italy, based on Article 21 of the Covenant, as a regional 
understanding for the purpose of strengthening the obligations 
of Article 10 as between the three contracting Powers? Specific- 
ally, this agreement would state that “ if in a dispute between a 
contracting Power and an outside Power the contracting Power 
offered to submit the dispute to peaceful settlement as stipulated 
in the Covenant, and the outside Power refused and took up arms 
against the contracting Power, or if, after the dispute had been 
submitted to the League, the contracting Power accepted the 
League’s award, and the outside Power refused and took up arms 
against the contracting Power, the contracting Power is held to 
have been attacked by the outside Power, and the other contract- 
ing Powers bound by the terms of the agreement to come to its 
assistance.” This agreement might run for ten years, with a 
proviso that if at the end of that time any of the three contracting 
Powers thought the general guarantee provided by the League 
Covenant not sufficient it shall be prolonged for another ten 
years. 

From the French point of view this agreement would have 
the advantage that it was bilateral (thus salving French pride), 
and that France would have it in her power ten years hence to 
make it run for another ten years, if at the time she so desired. 
Moreover, as to point four of M. Poincaré’s conditions, it might 
be pointed out that France and Great Britain, as members of 
the League Council, are bound in any case immediately to discuss 
any threat to Poland, since the latter is a member of the League. 

From our point of view the agreement has the great advantage 
of being specific and limited in a way the Prime Minister’s Pact 
could never be. In spite of its onesidedness, and its careful 
limitation to “ unprovoked attack on the soil of France,” the 
Lloyd Georgian Pact contained an element of vagueness insepar- 
able from any engagement whose only interpreters are parties 
to it. In the above agreement, however, the interpreter of 
whether France or Germany has or has not submitted a dispute 
to the League or accepted a League award would be the com- 
petent League organ, in most cases the International Court or 
the Council, where not only the three contracting Powers but 
other countries as well are represented, and whose one decision 
would have to be unanimous, excluding the votes of the two 
countries at issue. 

Of course, the conclusion of any such agreement would have to 
be made conditional on France’s willingness to co-operate with 
us in European reconstruction and Near Eastern politics, as set 
forward in the British Memorandum you quote, especially 
I suggest, on France agreeing (1) to accept real compensation 
for her property in Russia, instead of claiming its integral re- 
stitution, (2) to cutting the German indemnity in half, as 
proposed by the Bankers’ Committee, in order to enable an inter- 
national loan to be floated—we ought to reduce France’s debt 
to us correspondingly—(3) to vote for Germany's admission to 
the League at the next Assembly, and at the same Assembly to 
vote for her becoming a permanent member of the League Council. 
I think we ought to insist on these conditions because, with all 
Tespect to Professor Zimmern, their political and moral rightness 
entitles them to the precedence over France’s economic obsession 
with German reparations and Russian bonds—especially as our 
live and let live methods, besides being morally humane, are the 
only way of getting anything out of German reparations or 
Russian bonds, while the French Government’s present system 
of jumping on a man’s stomach after he is down, apart from its 
jungle morality, is mathematically certain to get nothing in the 
ong Tun except a Russo-German combination that will wipe out 

nce and her little satellites. 





The question of Germany's admission to the League is par- 
ticularly important, for it is the easiest, simplest and quickest 
way to inaugurate the Genoa policy of all-European co-operation. 
The attitude of the German Government and German public 
opinion, as defined by the German delegation in Genoa, by an 
inspired communiqué in the (then) semi-official Deutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung, and by a remarkable article in the Kélnische 
Zeitung (No. 395 of June 7), is that Germany is not prepared to 
enter the League if that is to involve morally signing the Ver- 
sailles Treaty over again—the Germans say that they signed it 
once under compulsion, but are not going to sign it again volun- 
tarily—and if it is to mean merely giving the Allies a better grip 
on Germany. But Germany will be glad to make a request for 
admission, if (1) she is certain beforehand that her request will 
be granted, and if (2) she knows beforehand that she will immed- 
iately be given a permanent place on the Council and thus that 
her entry into the League is the practical expression of a readiness 
to take Germany into partnership on equal terms. 

The French Government, as has recently been made clear 
publicly by M. Noblemaire, French delegate to the Second 
Assembly, and privately on divers occasions, is willing to admit 
Germany to the League, but will not take the initiative in declar- 
ing a readiness to do so, let alone to see her on the Council. It is 
obviously for us to take the lead in this matter, and obviously 
sufficient for France, Italy and Great Britain to declare publicly 
they will vote for Germany’s entry into the League and member- 
ship of the Council, to ensure’both Germany’s application and 
its success next September. 

Yet, although Mr. Lloyd George never loses an opportunity 
to say how useless the League is until Germany and Russia come 
in, Mr. Lloyd George’s Government carefully refrains from 
turning a hand to get Germany in next September, although the 
way to do this is clear and not too arduous, and although doing 
it is the direct and quickest way to launch that policy of European 
co-operation and reconstruction on which Mr. Lloyd George 
professes to have set his heart with such single-minded and whole- 
souled devotion.—Yours, etc., EvuRopP2vs. 


THE USES OF ATROCITY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Tue New StTatTesMAN of June 10th contains a letter 
from ** A Reader” on the subject of Turkish atrocities. Will 
you allow me to supplement the editorial note which appears at 
the foot of that letter ? 

**A Reader” asks why it is that in both Thrace and Ionia the 
majority of the Moslem inhabitants is left undisturbed, whilst 
about three-quarters of the Greek and Armenian population of 
Central and Northern Asia Minor has ,been deported ? 

This statement will probably not be accepted as correct by 
the Moslems of Thrace and Ionia, but, granted that it be true, I 
ask, Is there a hostile Turkish army invading either Thrace or 
Ionia ? Did we find it necessary in South Africa to concentrate 
in internment camps the families of the Boers who were in the 
field against us? Were alien subjects allowed to go free in 
England during the War ? 

When deportation on an extensive scale takes place there 
must, of necessity, be much hardship and many deaths, even if 
the deporting Power has all the appliances of civilisation at its 
disposal. How much more so will it be the case in the mountains 
of Anatolia? It is just two years ago since I pointed out what 
was likely to happen (see letter to The Times), if the insane 

licy of granting the Greeks a mandate was carried out. 
What advantage is there in appointing a Commission of Inquiry 
when the finding of the Commission can be foretold beforehand ? 
Let the Greek army be withdrawn and these massacres (deporta- 
tions) will cease. There may be possibly isolated cases of revenge, 
but the Nationalist Government at Angora will do their utmost 
to re-establish public security. If Kemal Pasha’s officials fail it 
will certainly not be for the want of good will. Foreign liaison 
officers attached to Turkish units will prove far more efficacious 
than a gendarmerie with foreign officers in command. I have 
still vivid recollections of the European police force I found at 
my disposal when I took up my duties as Commandant of Police 
in Alexandria in 1883 !—Yours, etc., CoLes Pasa. 

Biarritz, June 16th. 


THE CASE OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMAn. , 


Srr,—As between Mr. Bullett and Mr. Paul Hookham, on the 
merits and faults of Mr. John Galsworthy, there seems to me 
very little to choose. They agree in accusing the author of 
The Forsyte Saga of various minor defects, although one of them 
may object to a young woman’s being called a little lady, while the 
other thinks that is all right so long as he is not expected by the 
author to like the little lady’s ways. We need not bother about 





such things, notwithstanding that a large number of people in 
England who review novels will always, apparently, be bothered 
by them. 


When, however, Mr. Hookham, in his attempt to 
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form thst just estimate of a prominent novelist which he properly 
considers to be important, asserts that a novelist must not be a 

ropagandist and that “ no great novelist has ever been that,” 

e is asking to be extinguished. At least half the great novelists 
of England “‘ have been that,” and none of them would have 
thought it worth while to explain or apologise. It is astounding 
that the nonsense about art and ideas and beliefs that was 
reiterated in the ’nineties as though it were the real thing should 
be dished up still, and that by people who wish to be regarded as 
having an educated person’s view of the writer’s craft. To what 
Lae grea lengths the theory that a novelist has no concern 
with the spiritual stuff he deals in may lead a man we may see 
from Mr. Hookham’s comment on the central catastrophe of 
The Forsyte Saga. Anyone who can see that incident as a piece of 
propaganda deserves nothing better than to be chained to a 
Government propaganda department for the rest of his life. The 
core of the matter has nothing to do with the presence or absence 
of didactic purpose. It has everything to do with the writer's 
powers of intelligence and imagination, or, in the golden words 
of Mr. Bates, the carpenter, in The Memoirs of a Midget: ‘‘ What 
I says is, a job’s a job, and if it is a job it’s a job worth making a 
job of.” —Yours, etc., S. K. Ratcuirre. 

Berkhamsted, 

June 21st. 


Miscellany 
THE MEADOW 


(The writer of this idyll expresses his thanks to certain of the moderns, 
and in particular to Mr. J. Middleton Murry.) 

EITHER had intended this walk, thought Washing- 

N ton, yet here they were. They had, indeed, come 

out of the inn door side by side, and Mrs. Jones 

had waved to them from the parlour window with a red 

and grey duster. (Or had she really not waved?) Together 

they had struck out into the field path over the stile. But 

were they consciously walking with each other, or two 

disparate entities, thrown together by a chance conjunction 
of space and time? He did not know. 

How brightly the primroses were shining, tight-bunched 
clusters—wax possibly—deep among the hedgeroots on 
both banks of the little ditch, everywhere. Like buttons. 
Buttons or buttonholes. How silly that was. And a 
thrush violently, almost indecently, sang. Where was it? 
In that thorn bush probably. But it had feathers. He 
seemed to see himself quite suddenly alone, without feathers, 
in that thorn bush which was his life. Feeding mainly on 
worms. He tried to thrust back the obscure, hideous thing 
that was always part of himself, that peeped grotesquely 
from its shell, and now for the first time he glanced at 
Leetitia. 

Her hat hid her eyes. It was a red hat, bright red. 
He felt miserable. He looked away again at the hedge. 
It was almost virulently green. That was worse. As 
though if you leaned against it or sat on it, quite certainly 
the paint would come off. These hideous contacts; could 
one never be rid of them? Suddenly, he hated hedges. 
He looked down. The path was perhaps better, grim, 
stony, but quite solid, and going somewhere. His boots 
hurt. But all his life he had been hurt; it hurt him to 
touch anything, anybody. Yet he must do something. 
There was a little dusty mound on the path eight, no, 
seven yards in front of Letitia—a mole-hill probably. 
Her feet were like moles. Or was it mice? No, that was 
Suckling. Moles in suéde skins, perhaps. If she tripped 
at all in treading over that mole hill, he had made up his 
mind. He would, throw himself on the ground in front 
of her right across the path and scream. How did one 
scream? Oh? Ah? Itdidn’t matter. Anyhow, he would 
throw himself down. 

If she didn’t trip at all, didn’t stumble, but just lifted 
her foot lightly over it, he was lost. No, she hadn’t touched 
it. Nothing had happened. Nothing ever happened as 
he wished it. He always drifted; never could touch the 
ropes, hold the rudder, never steer. Why did everyone in 
England make metaphors about ships? As if we were 
really a nautical nation, whereas most people when they 


went in a boat were sick. Suddenly, he seemed to see 
himself, very white and small, in a boat in a great tempest, 
a long way off, leaning over the side. 

But, at all events, there were no paths in the sea, no 
hedges. The thrush had stopped singing now. That 
was because there was a cloud closing over the edge 
of the sun, shutting it, submerging it, like a conscious- 
ness. When the sun came out again, they would be 
just beyond the next stile. Twelve yards beyond. There 
was a holly tree there. He would turn a somersault in 
front of the holly tree, and see whether she stopped and 
spoke. What was that? Yes, surely it was—very 
faint, and from far off, in that little strip of wood 
—why strip of wood ?—there it was again: “ Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!” An immense flood of wretchedness surged over 
him. He seemed to have been drifting helplessly down 
the years, always, a waif, in the hollow sadness of that 
sound. They had passed the stile now; it was as if they had 
been washed over, washed to the foot of the holly tree. He 
clenched both hands firmly, and flung himself down, for- 
wards, on his head. This was the end. He looked up. 
Letitia was sitting down beside him. She had picked a 
long piece of grass and was biting it. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” she said. 

He felt that if he could not find a piece of grass with a 
knot in it he would never be able to reply. At last he 
found one and thrust it into his mouth. And now the 
thrush was singing again. 

“You didn’t mean to say that,” he muttered at last, 
looking not at her but a long way off over two fields—no, 
three fields—at a wind pump turning slowly. 

“Perhaps not.” She looked round for another blade of 
grass. Rather helplessly, Washington thought. She did 
not really know how to eat grass. There was something 
warm and wonderfully consoling in the thought. 

‘I am sure you didn’t,” he said, slowly, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the pump (he could just hear it clank now), 
and holding his left boot tightly with his right hand, “ be- 
cause I’m an abominable person, abominabler than anyone 
you ever met. Oh, much abominabler.” 

“* But perhaps that’s why I asked, Mr. Washington.” 

He let go of his boot suddenly. 

“It may be. But what you don’t know, couldn’t know 
without my telling you is that the thing I consciously am 
isn’t here at all itself. It’s outside, quite different, looking 
on at the things that are here, at you and me, oh! but from 
ever so far away.” 

She felt suddenly furious. He could see how white her 
knuckles were, gleaming, as she pulled up some more grass, 
several blades at once. He plucked some, too. 

** And is it interested in what it sees, Mr. Washington ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, biting wearily. “ Not 
more than usual, I think. What interests it is the way you 
look at what Iam. That’s what it’s trying to see. Do I 
look what I am to you or don’t I? That’s what I’m trying 
to know.” 

“ But if you’re not here at all 

She was staring at the wind pump, too, now. He could 
tell that, although the brim of her hat was quite low above 
her eyes. 

“Yes, but I mean the thing that is here, the thing that is 
dragged helplessly about from contact to contact, tugged 
this way and that way, the thing that has strings to it, that 
squeaks. How I despise it. But do you? That’s the 
question. I’m not so sure that you do. Need you have 
come out here to-day with it at all? Couldn’t you have 
turned back and left it? No, don’t stop eating, take some 
more grass before you tell me. Look, I am eating as well.” 

“* Supposing,” her voice came to him muffled and rather 
faintly, ‘‘ supposing I were to say that I am not here either.” 

“ Ah, but that’s just it. Aren’t you so very much here, 
or at least so much more than I? Both of us are vile, un- 
speakably vile, both of us hate the thing that each of us 
is. But wasn’t I content to watch myself from a greater 
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distance, to despise myself more, this me, this insect, than 
you? Didn’t you come here with yourself to find out about 
yourself? Weren’t you just so much curious that you let 
yourself take you by the hand to see 

He stopped. Some kind of veil seemed to have been 
drawn over the dazzle of sunlight that was about her and 
almost a part of her. He turned his head. It was a cow. 
It was looking at her hat. At the same moment she became 
conscious of it herself. 

“Will you send it away, please, Mr. Washington ? ” 

He got up and shooed. It stood quite still for a moment, 
staring stupidly at them. 

“ Are you quite sure,” she said, “ that it isn’t a bull ? ” 

“ Quite sure.” 

It turned now and shambled away slowly, switching its 
tail. As he watched its fine sleek flanks, its ungainly move- 
ment, its wonderful appearance of fecundity and strength, 
he thought he had never seen anything more beautiful in his 
life. ‘Tears came into his eyes. 

Quite suddenly he knew that he and Letitia must be 
married. He knew in the same moment that she recognised 
it, too. Both their mouths were full of grass. 

Savagely, without speaking a word, he turned, and they 
walked back the way they had come. Then as they walked 
an extraordinary sense of lightness seemed to inflate him, 
or rather it was as if a wind had blown right through him, 
sweeping away dead leaves, and litter, and dust, and moss, 
and leaving a bright shining everywhere. And he knew 
that if he turned round he would see himself dead, black 
and shrivelled and naked, lying in the field. But he would 
not look back. They came out into the road. At the door 
of the inn Mrs. Jones stood, her sleeves rolled up, scouring 
a pan with strong, red arms, It was glorious. 

“Shall we,” asked Letitia, “ have some lunch?” The 
voice seemed to come to him from over the years, a faint 
echo, as if he had always heard it, must never not hear it 
again. 

“Cold beef,” he said, a wonderful strength of purpose 
flowing into him from her in warm, glittering tides; and 
“Cold beef, Mrs. Jones,” he shouted, “but no salad, I 
think ?” 

“No,” said Letitia, softly, “no salad.” 

They went indoors. 





E. V. Knox. 


THE ART OF THE CINEMA 


T is generally agreed that the art of the Cinema is in 
I its infancy, a statement which implies that there 
is such an art. The Cinema suggests possibilities 
which, as practised in this country, it refrains from attempting. 
The vast majority of films shown here are without the 
smallest interest for the intelligent. Their themes are 
empty and monotonous, and the same effects are repeated 
again and again. Even the gaping frequenters of “ the 
pictures” hunger for novelty, and caterers for them are at 
their wits’ end to devise new variations on stale stories. If 
there were not a kind of hypnotising quality about these cold, 
grey, shimmering pictures themselves, however hackneyed 
the subject; if the films were not only the cheapest but 
the most passive form of entertainment available, their 
vogue would already be slackening. But they are very 
cheap and they are “dope.” Hence the backwardness of 
this infant art in developing, and the lack of enterprise 
in attempting the possibilities of this form and medium ; 
for the little dark temples in which the brain is gently 
massaged and care is drugged are still crowded, though art 
and invention mark time. The stage, in spite of immense 
technical difficulties (vide the South Kensington Exhibition), 
is beginning to try by means of scenery and lighting to 
produce «esthetic and psychological effects which on the 
films are easy to attain ; yet I have only seen one film which 
attempted them—a German film, Dr. Caligari. It was pro- 
duced first in Italy during the war ; at present it is being 


performed all over Paris. It is bound to come to England, 
where it is sure to rouse wonder and interest. It will excite 
not only the esthetic who have been indifferent to the 
Cinema, but the larger public, for it possesses in a high 
degree also the indispensable element of sensationalism. 
It is the first well-designed attempt to exploit some of 
those strange exciting possibilities of the Cinema outside 
the epic (The Birth of a Nation, Tolerance, Cabiria, etc.), 
or humour, and to use the screen for the representation 
of subjective adventures and new esthetic effects. 

We see, first, on the screen two men sitting on a stone 
bench; their expressions are strange and in their eyes 
there is a look at once restless, suspicious and pathetic. 
The elder of the two murmurs “ Invisible spirits surround 
us; we cannot see them, but they are there.” A beautiful 
young girl passes slowly in front of them and the younger 
man, turning to his companion says, “I shall tell you my 
story; stranger things never happened to anyone.” 

The Town where I was born. We see a little town perched 
on a hill; the shapes of the houses are weird and droll ; 
the forms are distorted, and the effect is at once sentimental 
and childish—like a Nuremberg toy. 

My Friend Alain: He is about 20 years old; his hair is 
long and he has a sensitive face. The walls of his attic 
are distorted by the play of light and shade which accen- 
tuates the romantic air of the place. Alain is reading a 
poster which announces the attractions of a big fair in the 
town. Presently he snatches hat and coat and departs. 
He has gone to fetch the young man who is now telling 
this story, in order to take him to the fair. 

The Fair: The steep little town is seen in the distance; 
from the foot of the hill people are streaming towards 
the fair. In the foreground a man is playing a street 
organ, a monkey is collecting pennies and a merry-go-round 
swings furiously round and round. Suddenly from the 
left an old man appears, walking slowly, leaning on his 
stick ; the expression on his face is bad, ironical, cunning ; 
he wears glasses, and from under bushy eyebrows he looks 
sharply about him at the people. 

The Police Station: We see this old man in one of the 
passages of a monstrous, dreary building, already shown to 
us from outside, the walls of which were fantastically high 
and ominous. An invisible little door in the passage down 
which he is walking opens quickly and a clerk asks the 
visitor his business. When he hears that the old man 
wishes to see the Chief he shakes his head; the Chief is 
not only busy but in a bad temper—impossible to disturb 
him. The old man presents his card on which is written 
“Dr. Caligari.” 

The Office of the Chief Constable: It is narrow, long and 
very high ; the walls have a curious rugged look. The Chief 
is perched on a high stool bending over his desk; Dr. Caligari 
approaches him with ironical obsequiousness, and the Chief 
rudely bids him wait. Three times the old man approaches 
him ; three times he is insultingly waved aside. He waits 
now patiently, but a very ugly look comes into the old man’s 
face. At last he is attended to: yes, he can pitch his tent 
at the fair. 

From that day a series of mysterious crimes were com- 
mitted in the little town of Holstenwall. 

The Tent of Dr. Caligari : People are jostling and crowding 
in front of it, and among them we see Alain and his friend. 
Dr. Caligari announces his wonderful attraction, “* Cesario 
The Somnambulist, who can tell the past and foretell the 
future.” He exhibits a poster with a photograph of this 
phenomenon and the crowd begin to push into the tent. 

Inside the Tent of Dr. Caligari: There is only a long 
narrow upright box in it, like a coffin, standing against a 
black hanging at the end of the tent. Dr. Caligari opens it ; 
we see Cesario. His eyes are shut and his face is livid. 


The old man stretches his hands towards him and commands 
him to wake; Cesario slowly opens his eyes. Anyone in 
the audience is invited to come forward and ask questions. 
Alain, in spite of his friend’s effort to stop him, rushes 
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towards the doctor and asks, “How long shall I live?” The 
figure in the oblong box looks at him gravely : “ Till morn- 
ing.” Alain, deeply perturbed, leaves the tent. 

The Streets of Holstenwall at Night: They are tortuous, 
narrow and dark; the architecture of the houses is extra- 
vagantly fanciful and queer; the facades seem frowning 
and alive; the crooked shadows make expressive designs and 
from a huge curved hook a solitary enormous lantern swings. 
Alain and his friend are walking about, talking animatedly. 
They stop to read a placard which announces that the Chief 
Constable has been murdered in the night and offers a 
reward of 5,000 francs. As they turn they see a young 
girl approaching. (It is the same girl who passed by two 
men on the bench in the first scene.) They greet her; 
they seem to know her well; indeed, both young men appear 
to be extremely fond of her. When she leaves them, Alain 
turns to his friend: ‘“‘We both love her. Let her choose, 
and in any case swear to remain friends.” They join hands 
on that and separate for the night. 

In the morning: the staircase of Alain’s house: The 
steps seem numberless, and down them from that enormous 
height comes flying in bewildered agitation a terrified woman : 
the next moment she is in the street knocking frantically 
at a door. Alain’s friend (the narrator) opens it ; she tells 
him Alain has been murdered. We are in Alain’s room ; 
the play of light and shadow on the walls is emphasised 
dramatically, cubistically. Alain’s friend is in despair ; 
the scene in the tent rises before his mind. He goes to the 
police station. We see him wandering down endless 
Maeterlinckian corridors and at last standing in the middle 
of a huge room like a gloomy tank ; two policemen in uniform, 
perched on mushroom-like stools, are writing on each side 
of a desk. The young man announces the murder of his 
friend ; they leave their stools and listen sympathetically, 
but evidently they see nothing particularly strange in the 
case. The young man vows he will unravel this hideous 
mystery. 

The young girl’s home: An immense sofa; cushions 
tossed about; fantastic arabesques upon the walls; the 
room is brightly lit. The young man is explaining the case 
to the girl’s father, a doctor, who promises his help. That 
night they watch the tent of Dr. Caligari, and while they 
are watching we see a man prowling about the crooked 
streets with a small dagger in his hand. Cautiously he 
creeps through a door; a moment afterwards a window 
is thrown open and a woman cries for help. The neighbours 
rush out and seize the murderer. Meanwhile, the young 
man and the doctor have been watching the tent; on the 
floor of it they can see Cesario lying in his narrow box. 
The old man knows they are watching and smiles ironically. 
Morning comes ; they enter the tent; the Doctor catches 
hold of Cesario’s limbs, tests his heart and orders the old 
man to wake him. Dr. Caligari refuses; and they leave 
the tent in a state of baffled perplexity. Now they are in 
the police station where the murderer caught that night is 
being questioned. He is charged also with the murder 
of the Chief Constable and Alain. He admits he did 
kill the old woman, and that he used a dagger in the hope 
that her death would also be attributed to the murderer 
of the two others; but of their deaths he swears he is 
innocent. The narrator seems convinced he is speaking 
the truth. Meanwhile, the young girl has become anxious 
about her father. She wanders among these strange streets 
trying to find him and reach the tent outside which Dr. 
Caligari is standing. He beckons her to go in and wake 
Cesario. The somnambulist stares at her with so violent 
an expression that she rushes away terrified. 

The bedroom of the young girl: She is asleep; above 
her a white muslin curtain falls from a great height in tall 
placid folds; the moonlight streams in through the long 
windows and lies upon the roofs outside. A black figure 
is seen cautiously, yet with inhuman dexterity, clamber- 
ing towards the window. It is Cesario; he opens the 
window, stoops over her; lifts his dagger to strike, then 


snatches her in his arms and disappears. Her father and 
brother, hearing her cries, rush in; they see Cesario walking 
the roofs holding her in his arms. In both these scenes and 
in those which follow there is that sense, peculiar to night- 
mares, of space being somehow terrifyingly annihilated, a 
sensation which only the art of the cinema can render, 
Now they are in the open country ; Cesario drops the girl 
and disappears. All this time Alain’s friend is watching 
the tent of Dr. Caligari. The detectives enter the tent 
and find that the box contains a dummy ; in the confusion 
Dr. Caligari has escaped, but the narrator is after him. 
These two are then seen, one after the other, walking along a 
road, through a strange landscape, in which sinuous paths 
make decorative mysterious patterns. Dr. Caligari is still 
ahead of his pursuer and reaching a door in a big building, 
opens it and vanishes. 

The asylum: In the courtyard of the asylum there are 
three tall arches; underneath each of them is a long flight 
of stairs. The narrator is questioning the warders; he 
wants to know whether they have among their patients 
a man called Dr. Caligari. They assure him that there is 
no one of that name in the asylum, and suggest that he 
should see the director. They take him into a room which 
is like the inside of the skeleton of a monstrous animal. 
A man is sitting at a desk, his head bent down on a book; 
at the young man’s approach he lifts his head. It is Dr. Caligari 
himself! Alain’s friend utters a fearful cry and runs away. 

In the night: Dr. Caligari is sleeping; the warders and 
the young man are in his study, looking at his books. At 
last they have discovered something of extraordinary interest. 
In an old eighteenth-century book they read: “In the year 
1723 a man called Dr. Caligari was travelling in some of 
the northern towns of Italy. He had with him a somnam- 
bulist called Cesario, whom he forced to commit a series of 
crimes.” 

They continue their search, and they find the diary of 
the director. On it is written, “25th November. At 
last a somnambulist will be brought to the asylum. I 
shall be able to make the wonderful experiments; I shall 
become all-powerful like that old Dr. Caligari.”” On the film 
we see the somnambulist brought into the study of the 
director, who receives him with the greatest excitement. 

The day after they find the book, the warders seize the 
director. He struggles to free himself; they put him ina 
strait jacket and shut him up in a cell. 

The young man has finished his story, and with his 
companion we see him leave the old garden. 

We find them next in the courtyard of the asylum with 
several other people who behave in the strangest manner. 
The beautiful young girl is seated in the middle of the yard : 
she has a crown on her head and she holds herself like a 
queen; Cesario is there, too, playing with a bunch of flowers; 
another woman has a doll in her hand. Under one of the 
arches a man dressed in black slowly descends the stairs; 
when he reaches the yard we see that he has a certain 
resemblance to Dr. Caligari, but his expression has nothing 
sinister in it; it is kind and calm. When the young man 
sees him he rushes towards him shouting, “ It is Dr. Caligari, 
my most terrible enemy!” The warders pull him away, 
put him in a strait-waistcoat and leave him in a cell 
with the director. The latter looks benevolently thoughtful ; 
then turns to the young man: “ Now that I know that 
he thinks I am Dr. Caligari I shall be able to cure him.” 

Here, then, we have a subjective drama, which possesses 
all the peculiar emotional intensity of the life of dreams. 
What we watched was the excited distortion of actuality 
in the experience of a madman such as a novelist could 
give us. We have seen new emotional and above all 
wsthetic scenic effects. The cinema can dramatise the 
subjective, that is its advantage. It has plodded too 
persistently after the stage, a mistake because its art 
though capable of vivid effects is dumb. Its peculiar 
opportunity is to add to drama proper large portions of 
the world of the novelist. M. L. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is curious; while I am reading Mr. Santayana I feel 
I wiser than I have ever felt before, but when I try to 
impart that wisdom to someone else I cannot lay 

my hands on anything transferable. It is as though I 
had been tipped in fairy gold. A day or two ago, there, in 
the palm of my hand, lay a round, exquisitely-minted piece 
of wisdom, which I remember carefully putting away in 
my pocket, but now I fumble and dive for it in vain! I 
know by experience I shall not find it until I re-read one 
of his books. Then, and for just so long, I shall possess it 

: ao aes eg 
again. Why is this ? ? 4 P 

The most plausible explanation is that I have not suffi- 
ciently saturated myself in Mr. Santayana’s philosophy ; 
and although I have read nearly all he has written and much 
of his writings several times, this may be the true explana- 
tion. I have argued little with him as I turned his pages, 
and not to dispute with a philosopher as you read him is to 
cease to benefit by him. But why have I argued so little as 

I read Mr. Santayana? Usually I quarrel and wrangle 
with philosophers readily enough. There is (and I imagine I 
am expressing what many have felt) a quality in his writings 
which induces passivity in his readers. He is suavely 
sure of himself, so elegantly and sympathetically dogmatic, 
so indulgent to the prejudices of others, so frank in calmly 
continuing to hold his own, that it seems crude to ask him 
sharply what it all comes to? Heissoroundaman. You 
have a soothing and, at the same time, a subduing impression 
that he understands where the difference between you and 
him lies better than you do yourself, and that he has allowed 
for such differences long, long ago. Presently he will explain 
your temperament from which they sprang. You may 
jerk and jump a little while in the net—not of his logic— 
but of his sympathetic sagacity, yet presently you lie passive 
in it; dumb as a fish drawn up from its thick element into 
one more rarified, and there gradually, with ever more 
gently panting gills, the restless intellect at last gives up 
its wilful breath. It is a delicious euthanasia. When 
I read Mr. Santayana I find myself murmuring with an 
irony I can hardly fathom, the last words of that Roman 
Emperor who on his deathbed said: “I think I am becoming 
a god.” But, the book closed, I discover myself to have 
become no such thing; and I cannot even remember how 
wise I lately was, or exactly why I felt so wise. 

* . * 

I am not going to review his new book, Soliloquies in 
England (Constable. 12s.); I am going to live with it. 
It has been already for some weeks about my bed and 
about my path (i.e., my companion on the tops of buses), 
but I cannot distill a review from this new book yet. There 
was an exceedingly good one in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of June 8th; I recommend that. Of course I can tell 
you what the book is about ; it is about Dickens, and death 
and friendship, and the English character and the Latin 
mind, and religion and the Greeks, and modern philosophers 
and Mr. Santayana himself and his critics, and the Church 
of Rome, and Spanish drama and the war and youth and 
imagination, and skylarks and myths and English archi- 
tecture, and the English Church and the Comic Spirit, 
and Socrates and German philosophy, and Liberalism and 
snobbery and culture and sanctity and mysticism and 
manners and solitude and Queen Mab and liberty (classic 
and romantic), and the subliminal self and the unconscious 
Censor and the poet and carnivals and—this list does not 
exhaust all its topics. In my opinion Mr. Santayana is the 
greatest of critics. I do not trust him so much as Matthew 
Arnold—still less some other poets—to point to passages 
which are final and perfect in expression; but, on the 
other hand, he is unsurpassed in measuring the diameter of 
the minds of poets, novelists and philosophers. His criticism 


is philosophic criticism; that is to say he estimates an 
author from the point of view of the contribution his art 
makes to the whole of life. What are an author’s ideals ? 
What does he instinctively, whether with or without the 
consent of his judgment, love most? To what type of 
temperament and to what type of mind does he therefore 
belong? What is the value of his contribution to human 
life? How did he come by his bias, and what peculiar 
merits do we owe to his emotional preferences ? No critic 
answers these questions so satisfyingly as Mr. Santayana. 
* * * 

Mr. Santayana is not a metaphysician ; he is a psycho- 
logist and a moral sage. Like all great critics, he has a 
point of view. His superiority as a critic does not lie in 
the intensity of his sensibilities, for his sensibility though 
genuine is not remarkable. We suspect him of often 
looking through the wrong end of the telescope at many 
objects, which, as you may recall, gives a picture of them 
bright and clear but much diminished in size. He sees 
proportions more clearly than he feels magnitudes. He 
judges all things (with the exception perhaps of the charm 
of manly youth and the significance of Catholic ritual) 
from an emotional distance. Where among critics he is 
particularly fortunate is that his own point of view enables 
him to keep an impartial distance from so many conflicting 
manifestations of human aspiration and intelligence, and 
therefore to see them in proportion. His own philosophy 
enables him not only to regard with equanimity, but to 
welcome with benignity, the warring of creeds, the quarrels 
of the dispensers of values, the inconsistent dreams of 
dreamers, the chaotic preferences of practical men. Yet 
it is not the mere fact of death, the contemplation of 
which is so cheap and easy a way to the centre of indifference, 
which has led him to serene impartiality. The sentiment of 
Vanitas Vanitatum (it contains a truth which, however, is 
most important to keep in mind) has for him no more 
universal validity than the parody of that famous saying, 
Sanitas sanitatum omnia Sanitas, or the worship of vitality 
would have. He starts from the conception that nothing 
in the nature of things corresponds to men’s preferences and 
ideals. Do you hate something? It is only bad because 
you hate it. Do you love something and desire it or admire 
it? There is nothing final in your preference. Whatever 
you find propitious to your aims you rightly call good ; 
whatever you find hostile to them you rightly call evil ; 
but the man who having other aims and passions 
transposes those labels, is as rational as you. This would be 
equivalent to having no critical point of view, but Mr. 
Santayana proceeds from this position : 

The competition between a man’s passions makes up his moral 
history, the growth of his character, just as the competition of his 
ruling interests with other interests at work in society makes up his 
outward career. The sort of imagination that can survey all these 
interests at once, and can perceive how they check or support one 
another, is called reason; and when reason is vivid and powerful 
it gives courage and authority to those interests which it sees 
destined to success, whilst it damps or extinguishes those others 
which it sees are destined to failure. Reason thus establishes a 
sort of resigned and peaceful strength in the soul, founded on re- 
nunciation of what is impossible and co-operation with what is 
necessary. This resigned and peaceful strength Spinoza calls 
happiness ; and since it rests on apprehension of the order of nature, 
and acceptance of it, he also calls it, in his pious language, know- 
ledge and love of God. (Introduction to The Ethics of Spinoza 
Everyman's Library.) 

Now, the co-ordination of warring ideals springing from 
warring human impulses, each of which has in itself 
an equal right to demand satisfaction, is the problem 
of wise living and the test of a civilisation; and the test 
Mr. Santayana applies to writers is the degree to which 
they have established a comprehensive harmony between 
important conflicting instincts and ideals. One may 
have dealt with experience in the interest of one impulse, 
one ideal, another in the interests of another. Let us see 
how far both have succeeded, and what sides of our nature 
they have cramped and left unsatisfied. His scepticism 


keeps him (more or less) equidistant from them all. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Things We Are. By Joun MippLteToN Murry. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


The Heir. By V. SackvitLe-West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The New Decameron. Vol. III. By various Authors. Black- 
well. 7s. 6d. 


It is always interesting to read the purely creative work of an 
author whom one has known previously in the debatably 
creative sphere of criticism, and usually it is disconcerting. We 
saw an example of that a year or two ago when Mr. James Agate 
produced his novel Responsibility. We all knew Mr. Agate as 
a dramatic critic ; a Falstaffian sort of fellow, with a great gusto 
for poetic phrases that tasted rich in the mouth, and absorbedly 
infatuated with that trim and limited art-form, even to the extent 
of being tolerant towards that specially limited type of play, 
almost universally despised in these days, which is designed as a 
frame for a great actor’s personality. But Mr. Agate the novelist 
was quite a different person. He had fewer chins and more of 
a waist. In intellectually subtle rather than sensuous English 
he took the fullest advantage of the freedom that the novel, 
most elastic of art-forms, has won for itself. He was, in fact, 
the antithesis of Mr. Agate the dramatic critic. 

Now here is another book by a critic—Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
The Things We Are—which presents just the same puzzle. Mr. 
Middleton Murry is one of the most distinguished of our younger 
critics, and he will be always remembered as having been an 
inspired editor. He is fastidious, and an ardent legitimist in 
the cause of beauty. Experiment, if it set something other than 
beauty on the throne, was intensely distasteful to him, but he 
also had the legitimist’s taste for pedigree-hunting and delighted 
to do honour to the blood royal in its remotest descendant in 
authors forgotten or disesteemed. Occasionally he was also a most 
lucid critic. He could condense a deal of hard thinking and hard 
reading into something clear and globed like a raindrop. Now, 
this is not true of The Things We Are. About Mr. Middleton 
Murry one could come to very definite conclusions. It is very 
hard to bring anything definite at all from a reading of The 
Things We Are, except perhaps a desire to congratulate Mr. 
Murry for having found a title for his book that would suit almost 
every novel that ever was written. It has an interesting theme 
with some moments of beauty. Boston is a man of thirty 
whose soul has turned in upon itself because of his inability to 
struggle out of the absorbing grief caused by his mother’s death 
ten years before, and the novel treats of the efforts made to 
bring him back to life by his nice friend, Bettington, common, 
timid, stupid, golden-spirited ; by Felicia, who loves him, whom 
he would love if he could win to normal serenity and courage ; 
and by a delicious pair, invented out of a deep poetical delight 
in rural England and its people, an innkeeper and his wife, into 
whose inn near St. Albans he strays when he is on a hag-ridden 
flight from London. It has its quality, its occasional (as in the 
account of the card-game the innkeeper and his wife play to 
distract Boston’s mind) triumphs of observation and feeling and 
humour. But the substance of the book is without resemblance 
to the substance of Mr. Murry’s criticisms. It is certainly not lucid. 
As a creator Mr. Murry seems to feel that a work of art may as 

well look like a choppy sea as anything else. The letters by 
which Boston tries to dissuade Bettington and Felicia from their 
mission to his ailing mind are presented curiously, without any 
of the clarifying process which one expects of art. They tease, 
just as such neurotic symptoms would tease if one encountered 
them in real life. And when Mr. Murry becomes befogged by his 
own lack of lucidity he falls back, with a complete lack of that 
fastidiousness one expects from him, on what we can call fashion- 
able writing. When Boston goes to see the gipsy-like woman, 
Mrs. Kennington, the church worker who has left the Church 
because of her rage with God, who let her son be killed in the 
war, Mr. Murry flounders into wasting the intensity of his emo- 
tional realisation of her by resorting to the well-known Russian 
formula of inarticulate ecstasy. When he has to fill in a blank 
scene, which he needs for the purpose of creating suspense, and 
Bettington shamefacedly goes to take Felicia the letter in which 
their sick, ungracious friend tries to get them to leave him alone 
in his sickness, full of phrases that must wound Felicia’s pride, he 
uses a wholly uncharacteristic guy of Garden Suburb people 
talking about psycho-analysis which might have been written by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley in his cheap moods. That is indeed the salient 
characteristic of The Things We Are. It is uncharacteristic. 





That is not at all to its disadvantage. The tenderness in 
the account of the drive that the kind old innkeeper takes Boston, 
heartening him up with frequent tankards of ale and talk with 
ruddy landlords at inn-doors, is the pleasantest possible reve. 
lation of Mr. Murry’s quality. But it is unexpected. 

One wonders. In the case of the great ones, is there this 
divorce between the critic and the creator when they find them- 
selves in the same skin? Sometimes there is. In the case of 
Henry James the divorée is hard to detect, for he carried from 
function to function the same fastidious wriggling centipede 
of a sentence ; yet that it exists can be proved from a curious 
misapprehension about one of his opinions. In his fiction he 
was so plainly akin to Flaubert that it is generally taken that 
the meaning of his essays on Flaubert must be wholehearted 
appreciation ; yet, carefully scrutinised, they reveal a feline 
stretching and faint hissing of distaste. In Joseph Conrad the 
divorce was made manifest some years ago on his appearance 
as an essayist, when it was revealed to us that he who had so 
much to tell us in his works of art had in an ad hoc statement of 
his philosophy nothing to hand us except a Rotarian moral 
passion. It would almost seem as if there were something 
pythonic about the state of true inspiration ; that there must 
come first the trance, during which the knowledge garnered by 
one’s consciousness passes into nothingness. There are two stories 
here that support that theory. Miss Sackville-West’s publishers 
must have been a little overcome by the heat when they set 
down in black and white the opinion that The Heir was the finest 
short story published in England during the last twenty years. 
But they would have been well within the mark if they had said 
it was most competently constructed. It is the story of a young 
clerk who inherits from a relative a glorious Tudor manor-house 
and nothing to keep it up with, but falls hopelessly in love with 
it during the time before the auction so that (rather in defiance, 
I gather, of the etiquette of these occasions) he dashes in among 
the intending purchasers and outbids them all, even though 
this means living in penury for ever after. It is built up solidly, 
brick by brick, and the feelings are all the correct ones. But 
it does not live. Miss Sackville-West has not gone into the 
trance. She has taken all the knowledge her consciousness can 
give her about the subject, and it has rémained merely knowledge 
and not artistic wisdom. And so with all the stories in her 
volume: notably the extraordinarily patient and entirely 
inanimate “‘ Her Son.’ But let us turn to The New Decameron. 
There one will find along with Miss Storm Jameson’s vigorous 
exercise of her passionate crib-biting style, Mr. J. D. Beresford’s 
extremely funny story about the rationalist ghost who super- 
ciliously cross-examined human beings on their inconsistent 
and absurd accounts of human life, just as we superciliously 
examined ‘* Raymond’s” accounts of the life after death, Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s specimen of the truly created story. No 
amount of thinking gave Mr. Lawrence the power to write 
Wintry Peacock; no amount of his thinking, in particular— 
we know those muddled metaphysics, which resemble nothing 
so much as a smashed crate of breakfast eggs. There was a 
trance ; not, of course, an easily attained one, for Mr. Lawrence 
always wants to keep awake and talk nonsense about Life and 
Not-life, so there is froth on the python’s lips. But the vision 
was attained. It is a story which tells simply, with an almost 
surly refusal to be expansive, of how one winter day a man comes 
to a farm in the North, and a little, black, witchlike woman 
comes out with her pet peacock and asks him to read a letter 
in French which has come for her absent husband ; it is a letter 
from a Belgian girl announcing to the husband the birth of 
their child ; the man translates it falsely, representing that the 
baby is the girl’s newborn brother, not her child; the little 
woman watches him incredulously, allowing her certainty of 
the truth to prevail just as far as her passion for the absent man 
will let it ; that evening the husband comes back, tries to kill 
the pet peacock by turning it loose in the snow, and when the 
man who has translated the letter turns up again, he questions 
him about the truth of the matter and bursts into conscienceless 
laughter. It is impossible to detect how these queer, unattractive 
fragments of events: are arranged so that they reveal the signi- 
ficance of these people’s passion for one another; that they 
prophesy a fierce and interminable relationship in this farm in 
the fold of the hills between this man, beautiful and mischievous 
and without ear for human calls, like a fine unbroken horse, 
and this little witchlike woman, who will put up a defence 
against him, not of moral superiority, but of power to recede 

among the heights of romantic imagination. This is the great, 
the undeniably inspired Mr. Lawrence: wandering like King 
Lear on the blasted heath of his own temperament. 


ReEBEccA WEST. 
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OxFORD Books 


“The Oxford University Press needs no commendation, for it speaks to all through its works, 
which are marked by sound learning, scrupulous editorship, and careful typography, as well 
as a general alertness to the affairs and the movements of the day.’’—Times. 


The War in the Air. Volume I. 
By Sir WALTER RALEIGH (Official History of the 
Great War, by direction of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence). Medium 8vo. 21s.net. 
Times : ‘‘ Here is a book which has been written with the 
graceful allure of a Stevenson and the vigour and vividness of 
a Macaulay upon a subject of cardinal interest. The result 
is a volume which will rank among the classics of English 
historical literature. Sir Walter Raleigh has not only 
marshalled his vast array of facts admirably, he has also 
made them glow with what has been aptly termed ‘ The 
Glamour of the Air.’ ” 


The Law and Custom of the Constitution. 
By Sir W. R. ANSON. Vol. I.—Parliament; fifth 
edition, by M. L. GWYER. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Includes a short account of the Northern Ireland Parliament 
and the text of the Irish agreement of December 6, 1921. 


The Unity of Western Civilization. 
Essays arranged and edited by F. S. MARVIN. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Glasgow Herald : “‘ The essayists are all of them experts in 
their own spheres, and the collected essays form a storehouse 
of suggestion, as well as of valuable information.” 


The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British 


Overseas Dominions. 
By EDWARD PORRITT. Edited by DAVID 
KINLEY. Royal 8vo, with an index. t2s. 6d. net. 
The book is “a story of growth of nationalities, of adjust - 
ments of the economic and political life of her colonies to the 
mother country.” [For Carnegie Endowment. 


Economic Development in Denmark. 
By HARALD WESTERGAARD. Royal 8vo, with an 
index. 4s. 6d. net. 
The author is Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Copenhagen. [For Carnegie Endowment, 


Archive Administration, including the problems of 
War Archives and Archive Making. 
A Manual by HILARY JENKINSON. Royal 8vo, 
with plans, charts, and index. tos. 6d. net. 
Deals with the origin and development of archives, rules 
for archive keeping, modern archives, archive making, and 
war archives, etc. [For Carnegie Endowment. 


Form in Civilization. Collected papers on Art 


and Labour. 
By W. R. LETHABY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Papers reprinted from the London Mercury, Hibbert 
Journal, and other periodicals. 


The Population Problem: a Study of Human 


Evolution. 
By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. $8vo. 21s. net. 

Havelock Ellis in the Nation and Atheneum: “ Mr. 
Carr-Saunders has written a book which, if disputable at 
points, and not, indeed, put forward as a final statement of 
questions under investigation, is indispensable to all who 
take any interest in the fundamental problems of human 
welfare. . So large and comprehensive a collection of 
facts has never before been made, and even if this book were 
nothing more than a treasury of ethnographic information, it 
would still be extremely useful.” 


The Golden Fleece. An Introduction to the In- 


dustrial History of England. 

By 4 W. MORRIS and L. S. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

An historical study and account of the woollen industry, 
written with reference to the industria] history of England. 
“To study the growth of a trade is to see the development of 
our national life from a new and more intimate point of view.”’ 


Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. 
Edited by KENNETH SISAM, together with A Middle 
English Vocabulary, by J. R. R. TOLKIEN. In one 
volume. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Tolkien’s Middle English 
Vocabulary separately. 4s. 6d. net. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


William Blake’s Designs for Gray’s Poems. 
122 plates, 12} by 16} ins., reproduced in monochrome or 
colour from the unique copy belonging to His Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton. With an Introduction by H. J. C. 
GRIERSON. {15 15s. net. 

All lovers of literature and art will welcome the publication 
of the reproduction of this volume—a treasure completely 
lost to sight for the last hundred years. Reproduced at the 
Oxford University Press by the collotype process, there are 
116 plates in monochrome ; and six are reproduced a second 
time in colours by the chromo collotype process. The 
volume, bound in cloth, will measure 15 ins. by 20 ins., the size 
of the illustrations being 12} ins. by 16} ins. The Edition 
is limited to 650 copies, of which 600 are available for sale. 


The Problem of Style. 
By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

The six lectures reprinted in this volume were delivered in 
the School of English Literature at Oxford on the invitation 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, in the Summer Term of 1921. The 
titles of the lectures are: The Meaning and the Psychology 
of Style; Poetry and Prose ; The Central Problem of Style ; 
The Process of Creative Style; The English Bible; The 
Grand Style. 


Andrew Marvell, 1621-1678. 
Tercentenary Tributes by the Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, the Right Rev. H. Hensley Henson, D.D., 
T. S. Elliot, Cyril Falls, Edmund Gosse, H. J. Massingham 
. C. Squire, and Edward Wright. Edited, with an 
Official Record of the Tercentenary Celebrations at 
Kingston-upon-Hull and in London, by WILLIAM H. 
BAGGULEY. With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

The proceedings at the very successful Marvell tercen- 
tenary celebration are placed on permanent record in this 
convenient form. 


Cotswold Characters. 
By JOHN DRINKWATER. With five engravings on 
wood by PAUL NASH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
[For Yale University Press. 
Five brief sketches showing in prose a few of the charac- 
teristics of the Cotswold Yeoman. 


The Charles Men. 
By VERNER von HEIDENSTAM. Translated from 
the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK, with 
an Introduction by FREDRIK BOOK. (Scandinavian 
Classics, Vol. XV.) Crown 8vo. In two volumes. 
22s. net. 

“A work devoted to the king who lived his whole life in 
the field and died in a trench, and who even in the days of 
Voltaire stood as the genius of war, the symbol of its desolat- 
ing and misfortune-bringing might.” 


Shakspere to Sheridan: a Book about the 


Theatre of Yesterday and To-day. 
By ALWIN THALER. With 39 Illustrations from the 
Harvard Theatre Collection. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
[For the Harvard University Press. 

This book treats of the life story of the theatre in Shakes- 
peare’s time and during the two centuries after him as of one 
organic whole. It is intended for general theatre-goers as 
well as for students, for whose benefit there are notes and 
appendices. 

Herman Melville. Mariner and Mystic. 
By RAYMOND M. WEAVER. 8vo, with 20 Illustra- 
tions. 16s. net. 

A biography, fully illustrated, of the author of ‘‘ Moby 
Dick,” etc. The writer has had access, through Melville's 
granddaughter, to all surviving records, MSS., letters, 
journals, annotated books, photographs, etc. 


The Dead Sanctuary. 
By J. B. TRINICK, with an Introductory Note by 
J. W. MACKAIL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Via Triumphalis. 
Poems by EDWARD J. THOMPSON. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 


The Authoress of the Odyssey (2nd edition). By SamuEeL BuTLer. 
Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Iliad, and The Odyssey (2nd edition), in English prose. By 
the same. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Wrath of Achilleus, translated from the Iliad. By GrorcEe 
ERNLE. H. Milford. 10s. 


Athenaeus relates that the people of Tiryns were incorrigibly 
frivolous. In time, however, finding their own flippancy rather 
beyond a joke, they inquired of Delphi how to become serious, 
and were bidden to throw a bull into the sea as a sacrifice to 
Poseidon, with straight faces. But at the most solemn moment 
of this ceremony an urchin’s chance remark sent them, unhappily, 
into roars of laughter ; and incurably merry they remained ever 
af’er. There is little laughter now among the grey stones of 
Tiryns in their sun-smitten plain; but while Samuel Butler 
lived there was left at least one Tirynthian on earth. When 
shall we see such another combination of painstaking genius 
and the bouncing inconsequence of the pea in the bladder of a 
fool? Indeed, the breaking in of this flighty cheerfulness has 
done some harm to his work, and a great deal more to his reputa- 
tion; his flippancy has made him, like his brilliant disciple, 
G.B.S., something of a laughing Cassandra. For the British 
public is particularly slow to realise that a shaft may strike no 
less straight to the heart for being winged with goose-feathers. 

There is, for instance, no more inherent absurdity in believing 
—for there is no Salic Law in Literature—that the Odyssey was 
written by a woman than in supposing the Iliad to have been 
clubbed together by a syndicate of old gentlemen, unlimited. 
But Butler wrote his book as if it were half a joke, and one can 
read it as wholly one; whereas after fifty pages of Jebb, so far 
from laughing at him, one feels as if one would never smile again. 

The Authoress of the Odyssey sets out to prove that the poem 
was written by a woman, and that woman Nausicaa herself ; 
and that most of its scenes, including Phaeacia and Ithaca itself, 
are to be looked for round Trapani in W. Sicily. The first of 
these theories depends on two axioms. One is, “ I doubt whether 
any writer in the whole range of literature (excepting, I suppose, 
Shakespeare) has succeeded in drawing a full-length, life-sized, 
serious portrait of a member of the sex opposite to the writer’s 
own”; the other, “that the mind of man, unless when he is 
young and lovesick, turns more instinctively to man than to 
woman,” and therefore the Odyssey with its great feminine 
interest cannot have been written by one. 

Did the law really stand so, Butler’s circumstantial evidence 
would be amply sufficient to hang Homer and bring the lady 
into the property. Nor could one stop at that; it would be 
necessary to attribute not only most of Shakespeare, in whose 
plays, as Mr. Shaw has pointed out, “ it is the woman who takes 
the initiative,” but most great drama, from the Agamemnon 
and the Medea to the Doll’s House, to some ‘‘ monstrous regiment 
of women.” In such a sieve of assumptions not even the wizard- 
ries of Butler can expect to keep afloat. 

And then what clowning some of the detailed argument is ! 
It suits him to suppose that the Cyclopes were merely a Sican 
tribe with a perfectly good pair of eyes apiece. Then how was 
Polyphemus blinded? ‘ True, the writer only blinds one eye, 
but she could trust to the sympathetic inflammation which so 
serious an injury would excite in the other eye, and would con- 
sider that she had sufficiently blinded both by roasting one of 
them.” Butler had not altogether the right to take pepper in 
the nose at not being treated seriously himself by his opponents. 

There is more solid sense and some quite solid learning in the 
Trapani argument. But this too is vitiated by the assumptions, 
first that Scheria must be west of Ithaca (north will do equally 
well), secondly that it or the other places in a fairy tale need be 
anywhere in particular at all. At precisely which port in 
Bohemia did Antigonus land? Because Butler invented little 
himself and used real places in Erewhon and real people in The 
Way of All Flesh, he jumped to the conclusion that other creators 
must do the same. 

It is usual to talk about Butler’s Homeric translations as if 
his Iliad and his Odyssey were of a piece. Actually the two are 
as distinct in tone as if he had set out to make his public believe 
not only the originals, but the translations themselves, to be by 
different hands. Through the Iliad he manages to keep serious 
and to produce what is probably the best English prose trans- 
lation existing ; but in the Odyssey he becomes again the urchin 
of Literature. The sneer at Wardour Street English has sur- 
vived, because it meant something; but “ before we go to 


Paradise by way of Kensal Green,” or, with Butler, of “* Totten. 
ham Court Road,” we may decide that we prefer the Earthly 
Paradise, even via Wardour Street, after all. Even Butler in 
a candid moment admitted that The Old Sailor would not be 
quite the same as The Ancient Mariner ; but he chose to forget 
it while translating the Odyssey. 

To that very sound and rather priggish Essay of Matthew 
Arnold, On Translating Homer, sixty years have added nothing, 
Of his Four Points—Homer’s rapidity, his simplicity of style 
and of thought, and his nobility—Butler’s Odyssey rather exag- 
gerates the first three, and transgresses the last and greatest, 
Emperors have died with a line of the Odyssey on their lips; 
but of Butler’s Odyssey! There is nothing here of “surge and 
thunder,” of 

“tales of true, long-parted lovers, 
Joined in the evening of their days again.” 


‘The interest of the poem ostensibly turns mainly on the 
revenge taken by a bald, middle-aged gentleman, whose little 
remaining hair is red, on a number of young men who have been 
eating him out of house and home, while courting his supposed 
widow.” To this rather frowsy humour of general attitude his 
diction corresponds, always bald, often comic, sometimes 
vulgar. ‘Bless my heart,” says Odysseus, “ Sweethearts,” 
says Penelope to the suitors; Diana’s nymphs are “a whole 
bevy of beauties,” and in the palace of Alcinous one “ meets 
all the best people among the Phaeacians.” Such things are 
pure Scarron, and the Virgil Travestied is not more blatant 
travesty than this. The descriptive passages are good Robinson 
Crusoe ; they would do excellently for Lucian; but to Homer 
they bear no relation at all. It was typical of Butler’s misogyny 
to produce such a thing and pretend that a woman had done it; 
of his dislike for greatness in general, not merely for cant about 
it, to make out that Homer was this sort of “* plain Jane and no 
nonsense.” To your “ Butcher and Lang,” O Israel ! 

In the Iliad, however, Butler behaves. Venus (how one 
wishes the editors had given the Greek names, as Butler was 
prepared to do, if they came into current use !) does indeed call 
Helen a “hussy”; but that may pass. The right diction 
for rendering Homer is, of course, an infinitely vexed and vexing 
question. If the translator aims at producing on one who knows 
no Greek the same effect as the original on one who does, his 
style must be, if not a little archaic, certainly not staringly 
modern. Homer is an ancient, in manner as in matter, to us as 
to Sophocles. On the other hand, most translators become too 
archaic, too full of “‘ tushery ” and “ inkhorn terms”; as Ben 
Jonson said of archaising Spenser, they “ write no language.” 
Homer is rapid ; but the Lang style is too barnacled over with 
“.eths”” and “even as” to keep pace with him. Homer never 
seems odd or grotesque, but always, nodding or waking, natural ; 
but when knights “‘ wallop together ” in Malory, when one comes 
as late as the seventeenth century on oddities like ** some darksome 
spelunk in the wilderness,” here the quaintness that one enjoys 
is quite an un-Homeric thing; to bring it into Homeric trans- 
lation, to use expressions like Newman’s “ bragly ” or Butler's 
own “ fruitling of my spear,” is to mix oil and water. The 
reader laughs or shies ; the speed and the illusion are lost. There 
is much to be said for Arnold’s model, the Bible ; but the main 
thing is surely not so much to attain the old as to avoid the 
jarringly modern. In this respect in the Iliad Butler does 
succeed. He may, perhaps, tend to exaggerate Homer's plain- 
ness into the bleaker, terser strength of the Icelandic Saga ; 
but he is splendid in his rapidity, not being muffled with any 
false beard of fifteenth century cut. Only Homer’s nobility, 
here too, he often fails to give. That importance of the beautiful 
word, which Longinus and Dante cannot stress enough, Butler, 
like Wordsworth, often ignores to his own undoing. “ Jove 
boded them ill and roared with his portentous thunder ”’—*‘ there 
he lay in the whirling clouds of dust, all huge and hugely,” 
(rather—‘ the mighty one mightily fallen”)—such things are 
unjust to the grace of the Greek. But it is worth comparing him 
for a moment with what one may call the standard version ; 
here is Leaf’s rendering of a famous passage : 

Then Hippolochos’ glorious son made answer to him: “ Great- 
hearted Tydeides, why enquirest thou of my generation? Even 
as are the generations of leaves such are those of men; the leaves 
that be, the wind scattereth on the earth, and the forest buddeth 
and putteth forth more again, when the season of spring is at hand ; 
so of the generations of men one putteth forth and another ceaseth.” 

Butler’s runs: 

And the son of Hippolochos answered, “‘ Mighty son of Tydeus, 
why ask me of my lineage ? Men come and go as leaves year by 
year upon the trees. Those of autumn the wind sheds upon the 
ground, but when spring returns the forest buds forth with fresh 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: An Analysis and 


Criticism. By A. Ciurron-Brocxk. 5s. net. 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By Janet SPENs, 
, D.Litt. 5s. net. 


odmetamun. Edited by W. J. Craic and 
R. H. Case (The Arden Shakespeare). 68. net. 


A POOR MAN’S RICHES: A Bundle of Lyrics. 


By Cuartes Datmon. 5s. net. 





THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC. By ERNEST 
Austin. 3s. 6d. net. 

VERMEER OF DELFT. By E. V. Lvcas. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

SUBURBIA. Drawings by H. M. Bateman. 
6s. net. 
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Fovucasse. 3s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of Mental Life. 
By Rosert 8. Woopworts, Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY : 
Thales to Aristotle. By R. B. AppieTron, M.A. 
6s. net. 
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OF TO-DAY. By Evetyn UnpeErarL. 8s. 6d. net. 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIVITY. Two Lectures 








by ALBERT EINSTEIN. 3s. 6d. net. 

SPACE — TIME — MATTER. By Hermann 
Wert. 18s. net. 

RELATIVITY FOR ALL. By Herpert DIncie. 
2s. net. 

SPORT 

THE ART OF CRICKET. By Warwick W. 

ARMSTRONG. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


GOLF CLUBS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


By Epwarp Ray. 2s. net. 


DRIVING, APPROACHING, PUTTING. By 


Epwakp Ray. 2s. net. 
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A. E. CRAWLEY. 2s. net. 
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MR. PROHACK. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Fifth Edition: 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY. By A. A. 





Mitne. Second Edition: 6s. net. 

RICHARD TRIUMPHANT. By W. Pert RipcE 
7s. 6d. net. 

HIS GRACE GIVES NOTICE. By Lapy Trov- 
BRIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOLCANO: A FROLIC. By Rapa Srravs. 
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Soliloquies in England 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 12s. net. 

THE Times. —“ Mr. Santayana is one of the best literary 
critics of our time, and we are not surprised to find that 
the best essay in this book is the essay on Dickens. It is 
certainly one of the best critical estimates of Dickens 
which has yet been made—perhaps the very best. 

. Where Santayana is inimitable is in the profundity 
and extent of ,the context he provides... . he is a very 
great critic.’ 


More Trivia 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 6s. net. 
NEw STATESMAN. —** Sips at a cup of exquisite tea.” 
OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Pearsall Smith's wit and ain 
and fastidiousness make delightful reading.” 
Times Lit. Supp.—‘ Tender flippancy and winking 
sapience.”” 


Spanish Folk Songs 


og gee and Introduced by S. DE MADARIAGA,. 
. . net. 

ABERDEEN FREE PReEsS.—* A treasure which all book- 
lovers will prize. . . The translator discourses so pleasantly 
and humorously on the characteristics of Spanish popular 
poetry.” 


Fir-Flower Tablets 


Chinese Poems of the Eighth and Ninth Centuries, trans- 
lated by FLORENCE AYSCOUGH, with English versions 


by AMY LOWELL. lds. net. 
The Jews 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 2nd Imp. 9s. net. 
SunDAY Times.—‘Its honesty is undeniable. Its 


kindly intent can be questioned by no candid reader.’ 


After the War 


By COLONEL REPINGTON. 

MORNING Post.—* As a collection of significant facts 
regarding the state of Europe after the strain of the war 
years we fancy the new Diary will have a better chance 
of being accepted as an indispensable historical docu- 
ment than the first."’ 


2is. net. 


Frequented Ways 
A General Survey of the Land Forms, Climates and Vege- 
tation of Western Europe, considered in their relation to 
the Life of Man, op a detailed study of some Typical 
Regions. By MA RION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. (London), 
F.R.G.S. With illustrations from i ciceacin, Sketch 
Maps and Figures. 15s. net. (Shortly.) 


The Heart of Arabia 
A Record of Travel and Exploration. By H. St. J. B. 
PHILBY, C.1.E., 1.C.S. In 2 volumes, with illustrations 
and maps. 3 guineas net. (Shortly.) 


The Second Empire 
— ee The Prince: 
Emper 
By P PHILIP GUEDALLA. About 15s. net. 


The President: The 
(July.) 
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Saint Teresa 8s. 6d, net. 


By H. SYDNOR MARRISON, author of “* Queed.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. —** Saint Teresa is the 
story of how hatred changes to love, and it is a remarkably 
fine book. . . . It is a long novel, but the dramatic interest 
is never side-tracked. . . . It is also intensely exciting.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. — * The author of ‘ Queed ’ has once 
more given us a real book.” 


The Things We Are 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net, 


MoRNING Post.—** A Coué in fiction.” 
Tiwes,—** Freud among the fairies."’ 
Abdication 7s. 6d. net. 


By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “ Siri Ra 
TrMeEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. —** A brilliant study of 
the psychology of the Indian masses.’ 


She Blows! 


10s. 6d. net. 


A Whaling Story by W. J. HOPKINS. Staged in New 
Bedford in the seventies, and full of adventure and sea- 
faring men. Illustrated. 
Snowblind 7s. 6d. net. 


By KATHARINE BURT, author of “ The Branding Iron.” 
pa TMs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—"“ A tragic and moving 
ama.” 


The Outsider (July) 


A Story of Modern Paris. By MAURICE SAMUEL, 
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ones. Even so is it with the generations of mankind, the new spring 
up as the old are passing away.” 
Even in these few lines the gain in swiftness and directness is 
immense. Again take a fragment of Achilles’ great reply to 
the Embassy in Butler’s version : 

Why, pray, must the Argives needs fight the Trojans ? What 
made the son of Atreus gather the host and bring them ? Was it 
not for the sake of Helen ? Are the sons of Atreus the only men in 
the world who love their wives ? . . . Let him look to you, Ulysses, 
and to the other princes to save his ships from burning. He has 
done much without me already. He has built a wall; he has dug 
a trench deep and wide all round it, and he has planted it within 
with stakes; but even so he stays not the murderous might of 
Hector. 

Here one may contrast Mr. Emle’s version: 

Danaans, why fight you the Trojans ? Why has Atrides brought 
you to die here, sons of Achaia ? Why, on account of Helen’s bright 
hair! But do you believe them singular in cherishing their wives, 
these children of Atreus ? . . . You, Odyseus, you princes of his, 
can counsel Atrides how to protect the vessels from fierce flame, if 
you desire to. Me he requires no longer—he does so bravely without 
me, building a high rampart, good Gods ! and delving a deep moat 
under it and filling it with sharpen’d stakes to defend him! And 
cannot all his efforts keep out victorious Hector ? 


This last—how many will suspect it ?—is a verse translation 
in quantitative hexameters. Prosody is in general an uncom- 
fortably calorific subject ; but it is only fair to summarise Mr. 
Ernle’s idea, which is apparently one more revival of Spedding’s 
attempt to get over the monotony of the accentual hexameter 
by calling in quantity to redress the balance with that interplay, 
supposed to exist in the ancient hexameter, between the long 
syllables with their metrical stress and the verbal accents that 
now coincide, now conflict with them. This is, however, sitting 
in the Siege Perilous ; for one thing, the part played by accent 
in the Latin, still more in the Greek, hexameter is by no means 
certain ; for another, to the ancient ear quantity was the main 
thing in metre, accent quite secondary, whereas with us accent 
has come to tyrannise over quantity, so that in a modern Greek 
village to hear one’s host reading out one’s pocket Homer to 
his admiring gossips is metrical torture, and in English verse 
the quantity of most syllables depends simply on their being 
accented or not. When Mr. Erle proceeds to legislate to the 
effect that vowels followed by two consonants are, with various 
exceptions—({“‘ would’ and “should,” for instance, must be 
pronounced “ wid” and “shiid”’)}--to be counted long, one 
can only echo Professor Saintsbury’s bewildered, ** Why ?” 
At all events the proof is in the eating ; if there are people, as 
there appear to be, whose ears can delight in such rhythms as: 


Queen Helena excepted alone, as being an Argive, 


we wish them joy of it. To us the accentual hexameter, with its 
lack of spondees and the relentless “* jiggledy jiggle ’ tied always 
to its tail, is too unbearably monotonous a metre; and the 
quantitative hexameter does not appear to be metre at all. From 
the enormities of Stanyhurst—‘ his woords fitlye placed with 
his heunly phisnomye pleasing ’°—and the admission of Campion 
that “* Carmen Exametrum doth rather trot and hobble than run 
smoothly in our English tongue,” to the verdict of Tennyson and 
Swinburne, this metre, with a few exceptions which are really 
anapaestic, has been a hothouse weed, which has born no fruit 
in England. It is rather in the iambic-anapaestic Sigurd- 
metre of Morris (without his Anglo-Saxonisms) or the similar 
metre of Mr. Way that the best native equivalent of the music 
of Homer is to be sought. In prose Butler’s Iliad, though not 
ideal, has yet to be surpassed. y. L. Lb. 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL 


Kanga Creek: An Australian Idyll. By Havetock Ex.is. 4s. 6d. 
The Puppet Show. By Martin Armstrone. 6s. 6d. 


Clorinda Walks in Heaven. By A. E. Corparp. 6s. 6d. 
(The Golden Cockerel Press.) 

These are books that it would not be easy to criticise adversely, 
so bewitching to the sense are their outward forms. They 
seem, by responding to one’s touch, by charming one’s eye, to 
communicate the craftsman’s joy of which they were born. 
This must be the first impression on anyone who cares for 
beautiful books, and should, in justice, be recorded. The 
publishers are to be further commended for challenging, by 
their own practice, the commercial taboo of books that do not 
conform to a certain standard size. These three volumes vary 
in length as in price. 

The briefest of the three, Kanga Creek, happens also to be the 





—— 


least important. It is Mr. Havelock Ellis’s first essay in fiction, 
Mr. Ellis is a distinguished writer of many years’ standj 
but since his reputation as a psychologist is calculated rather to 
put the critic on his guard than to make him assume the posture 
of admiration, we propose to ignore it. Approaching, then, 
this first novel by an unknown author, we find it skilfully written, 
rich in agreeable descriptive writing, restrained in epithet, 
and possessing an intimate psychological atmosphere. But 
these qualities, however judiciously blended, do not suffice to 
make a work of art. 

Kanga Creek is the story of a young schoolmaster whom 
circumstances propel into a life of unnatural solitude in a remote 
Australian village. Dwelling alone in his little schoolhouse, 
and seeing no one but his handful of daily pupils and the few 
villagers who bring him supplies, he retires into himself to such 
a degree that even “* the things around him formed an inseparable 
part of his mental process, and some indifferent or unnoticed 
object, some mere bush or hillock, became linked to an idea 
and for ever recalled it with persistent iteration.” Yet once 
or twice, for a brief moment, he escapes from the prison of his 
introspection : 

Sometimes it was the apple-gums that grew on a slope at one 
part of his way and were lost in the valley; they soothed him 
with their large gracious limbs and soft cinnamon bark; and for 
that day his journey would be swifter. At another time it might 
be the great slow elastic bounds of a large kangaroo across his 
path and down into the gully below. On one evening, as he came 
down the ridge, he caught a sudden glimpse of the red roses half 
hidden in green leaves that grew up the schoolhouse verandah 
posts and a quick thrill of delight ran through his body. Often 
after that as he came down from the crest of the ridge he looked 
wistfully at the roses, but no pulse of joy was stirred. It is only 
at rare and subtly poised moments that some electric touch of 
Nature’s finger can overflow brain and body with so sudden a spasm 
of delight. 


In due time this young man comes into contact with a girl, 
and the first stirrings of sex are faithfully and quite delicately, 
though with a bias for the physical, described for us. The two 
meet frequently, and sometimes in circumstances conducing to 


‘intimacy ; they tremble upon the verge of passion, and they 


part. The man is recalled to England, and the girl becomes 
for him a memory. 

In spite of its merits, in spite of the beauty of many passages, 
the book fails by reason of its excessive subjectivity ; it is 
defective in vitality. Of the young schoolmaster (the only 
figure in the story that is anything more than a wraith) one can 
truly say—that which one should be able to say of no character 
in fiction—that he could be adequately described in general 
terms. He is no one in particular. It is perhaps significant 
that we never learn his name; we suspect that he did not possess 
one. Mr. Havelock Ellis forgets that art can communicate the 
universal only through the particular. 

In The Puppet Show Mr. Martin Armstrong, already known 
to the discriminating as a considerable poet, reveals himself 
as a writer of excellent prose. This volume, which covers a 
wide experimental range, is packed with cleverness, and leavened 
with something far better than cleverness, imagination. Some 
of the satires strike us as a little mechanical; others as neat 
gestures and nothing more. There is the account, for example, 
of the seven old men who seek in conference for the meaning 
of a certain story. Arrived at seven varying interpretations 
they appeal to the author for enlightenment, ‘ They are all 
correct,” replies the author. 


This unexpected reply somewhat nonplussed the assembly, 
but happily the President rose to the occasion. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he 
said, “I should rather have asked you which of the interpretations 
you yourself had in mind when composing the story.” 

**None of them,” replied the talented author. 


This little jest, and the germ of earnest that it contains, were 
hardly worth expanding into six pages: they could have been 
with equal profit condensed into a single epigram. The study 
called “ Biography,” undeniably clever and amusing, is also 
a trifle laboured; but in more spontaneous moments Mr. Arm- 
strong is capable of entirely delightful things: the delicious, 
nonsensical fantasy, narrated so blandly. concerning Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Johnson, who were “ bewitched by local devilry = 
the pleasantly blasphemous sketch, recalling Anatole France, 
called “The Worcester Bowl” ; and two or three of the “ Nine 
Fables ’—these could not be bettered. But the most powerful 
piece of writing in the book, and the most convincing, 8 
“The Emigrants,” which has real imagination in it. Even 
at the risk of cheapening praise, one can say no less of 
some of the stories in Mr. A. E. Coppard’s new volume. The 
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THIS VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
G, “Good fooling. . . . You read on and on.’’—The Manchester 
Guardian. 
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THE SISTERS’ TRAGEDY 


By RICHARD HUGHES 
Price 2s. net. 
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New Books 


Three New Novels 
BILL the BACHELOR 


By DENIS MaAcKAiL. 7/6. A book of love and 
laughter, of love and the modern business world. 


THE HOLY TREE 


By GERALD O'Donovan. 7/6. A love story of Ireland 
by the author of “ Vocations,” lyrically and idyllically 
told, soft as the Irish landscape. 


BRASS - By CHarves G. Norris. The great 


contemporary American novel on Marriage. Appearing 
in the Atlantic Library (each vol. 7/6). 


New Poetry 
POEMS. By Muriet STUART. Cr. 8vo. 3/6. 


Muriel Stuart has been called the modern Swinburne. 
This volume contains the best of her work since 1918. 


BYWAYS round HELICON: 


A kind of Anthology. By J. 4. WILLIAMS. Preface 
by F. C. Sguire. A collection (with a running com- 
mentary) of the better known poetry of the 17th and 
18th centuries. 


An ANTHOLOGY of ITALIAN 


Poetry (from the 13th to the 19th centuries). ‘Translated 
by Mme. Lorna ae Lucchi. Preface by (Cesare Foligno. 
Cr. 8vo. 10/6. The original text faces the translation. 


Heinemann x London 

















AN ANATOMY or POETRY 


By A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


As Poetry Editor and one of the chief literary critics of The 
Spectator, the author is not only in close touch with the modern 
tendencies of English poetry, but has an intimate knowledge 
of Yo classics that is clearly reflected in the comprehensive 
and illuminating manner in which the whole subject is treated. 
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CONCILED. A NOVEL. By WILLIAM 
CONGREVE. 4s. 6d. net. 
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OF JACKE WILTON. By THOMAS NASHE, 1594. 
5s. net. 

II. GAMMER GVRTONS NEDLE. By “MR. S., MR. OF 
ART” [PROBABLY WILLIAM STEVENSON], 1576. 
48. 6d, net. 

Ill, PEACOCK’S FOUR AGES OF POETRY. SHELLEY’S 
DEFENCE OF POETRY. BROWNING’S ESSAY ON 
SHELLEY. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Late Lyrics and Earlier, with 


many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





JAMES STEPHENS. 


The Hill of Vision. Poems, 


By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ Insurrections,’’ &c. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 
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most pretentious and the least important story in Clorinda 
Walks in Heaven is the title piece. It is done with skill; 
it is full of clever phrases ; but coming, as it does, immediately 
after “The Hurly Burly,” which is far better, it appears 
insignificant. ‘“‘ The Hurly Burly” is a highly-successful essay 
in realism. A story smelling strongly of the farmyard and 
wrought with marvellous verbal economy, it tells more than 
many a work of ten times its length. Mr. Coppard excels in 
portraying men of the soil, and one cannot suppress the regret 
that there were not more of such portraits in this volume. These 
nine stories, unequal in ultimate values but all deftly executed, 
confirm their author’s right to be numbered among the first 
dozen living writers of short stories. 


EASY READING 


Irish and Other Memories. By the Duke bE Sracpoo.e. 
Philpot. 15s. 


Memoirs of the Memorable. By Sir James DennHAM. Hutchinson. 
18s. 


A New Medley of Memoirs. By Sir Davin Hunter Brarr. 
Arnold. 16s. 


Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lorp GeorGE Hamitton. John Murray. 15s. 


William De Morgan and his Wife. By A. M. W. Sriruine. 
Butterworth. 25s. 


Letters to Somebody. By Sir Guy FLertwoop WItson. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Three of these memoirs are books of the same character ; 
they give the same kind of pleasure, they appeal to the same 
interests. In each case the writer is a man of “ birth and breed- 
ing” and an amiable man withal. The gentle-winding stream 
of reminiscence in each book takes us past much the same scenery 
—parks for the most part—with now and then a Pope, a palace, 
or international politics in the background. All three are so 
pleasantly written that one reads on even after one wants to stop. 
Of the authors, Sir David Hunter Blair, O.S.B. (he is an abbot), 
Sir James Denham, and the Duke de Stacpoole, the duke is the 
most cosmopolitan. He is Irish by descent, and his first notable 
ancestor came over with—it is hardly necessary to add with 
whom. His great-grandfather was ennobled by Louis XVIII., 
whom he entertained in exile ; his grandfather, a very extrava- 
gant and generous man, was made a duke by Leo XII. for ser- 
vices to the Church, of which a subscription of £40,000 to restore 
St. Paul’s in Rome was not the least. For three generations 
the Stacpooles appear, like several other Irish families, to have 
been greater men in France and Rome than in their own country, 
and the present duke’s reminiscences contain late echoes and 
survivals of customs, of society and of politics in bygone France, 
Galway and Rome of the Papal States. These are the kind of 
scenes he remembers, which make his book entertaining : 


Nearly all the old customs which once made Rome so interesting 
have passed away. There was real merrymaking at the carnival 
before the penitential season of Lent, when theatres were closed, 
dancing suspended, and all amusements curtailed. It has lost its 
raison d’étre now so few keep up the old rigours. 


The races at the old carnival were a curious survival of an ancient 
custom that has now died out. They were started by Paul II. in 
1468, and have been continuous since the Middle Ages. They 
ceased, I think, after 1870. About a dozen horses were assembled 
in the Piazza del Popolo, riderless, and ornamented with dangling 
spangles, in which spurs were probably concealed. The paving- 
stones were covered with sand, and shortly before dusk the fun 
began with a theatrical charge of dragoons down the street to clear 
the course. This over, the race was started by great cracking of 
whips, etc., and the riderless horses thus excited plunged at a terrific 
pace down the whole length of the Corso (about a mile and a half) 
as far as the Piazza Venetia, where they were brought to a standstill 
by great mounds of sand which barred their progress, and huge 
sheets which had been stretched across the street. The shouts 
and cheers of the populace lining the Corso were deafening. Finally 
the winning horse was presented with a banner by the wealthy 
Jews of the city (indeed, I believe this custom was the result of some 
old tax on Jews), whose pride was that the banner should always 
be a beautiful one. Later on in the evening the victorious horse 
was paraded in a large car through the smaller streets of the city. 
Afterwards, as it grew dark, thousands congregated at the windows 
of the innumerable balconies in the Corso, with lighted candles in 
their hands. Each endeavoured to keep his own aflame whilst 
seeking by every possible means to extinguish those held by others ; 
a form of amusement which caused uproarious merriment. 





The glimpses he gives us of rollicking Galway, and “of old. 
fashioned night-loving London of “The Pelican Club” and 
** Lyric” days, are clearly authentic and certainly entertaining, 
The chapter on Turkey sheds a rather amiable light on the dour 
Abdul Hamid, and there is one first-rate story in it. The Duke 
de Stacpoole’s criticisms of modern Ireland are almost pathetic. 
ally patient and moderate. Although a lover of days gone by, 
there is a cheerful philosophical promptness and practicality in 
these pages which suggest that his Grace has made himself at 
home in modern commercial civilisation, and not moped unduly 
over days that are no more. 

Sir James Denham, on the other hand, wears rue. The decay 
of manners, the ungraceful roughness of the present compared 
to the elegant amenities of the past he remembers, wounds 
him. It is all very well for him to comfort himself by saying, 
“The Moment is nothing; ’tis the Morrow that matters”; jt 
is the past that he loves. He is, like Mr. Mallock, a poet. Abstract 
from Mr. Mallock his sarcastic ferocity, his pamphleteering com- 
bativeness, and his literary skill, and what remains is Sir James 
Denham. By far the most interesting section of his book is 
his account of the late Lord Byron, a man whose name was a 
burden to him; an able, sensitive man whose abilities and nature 
were all but entirely extinguished by it. It is the story over 
again of The Giant's Robe. When he was introduced people 
thought they were dreaming; their first thought was, “ But 
surely Lord Byron is dead!” Their second was, “ Lord Byron! 
What, that little man!’ Even hotel waiters and chambermaids 
knew the name of Lord Byron and stared at him ; inspection 
disappointed them, but they continued to stare. The poor man 
was only unselfconscious when he called himself ‘‘ Mr. Bryon.” 
How his cousin ancestor would have chuckled over the comic 
but real tragedy of this able, sensitive man’s life! He would 
have seen in it the measure of his own glory. 

Sir David Hunter Blair’s Medley of Memories is a continu- 
ation of a first volume which brought his reminiscences down to 
1908. These have not the savour of the past, and they will be 
chiefly interesting to Catholics and those who like to read descrip- 
tions of religious functions and are entertained by brief mention 
of prominent people who at such and such a date were staying 
jn the same house with the author.- Not that Sir David is in 
the least a snob; the explanation is that he has little else to 
tell us: ‘“‘ My mail brought me, too, tidings of the marriage of 
the sons and daughters of quite a number of old friends—Balfour 
of Burleigh, North Dalrymple (Stair’s brother), the Skenes of 
Pitlour and All Souls, Oxford ; also of the engagement of Lovat’s 
sister Margaret to Stirling of Keir, and of the death (under sad 
circumstances already referred to) of Ninian Crichton Stuart’s 
poor little son. I heard with pleasure from Abbot Miguel that 
he hoped shortly to return to us” . . . Thus he runs on, 
There is an amiable, natural fluency about some writers which 
bears us on like logs when we are almost as inanimate, and Sir 
David Hunter Blair possesses this quality. His book will not, 
however, stand competition; we must be both disinclined to read 
and doubtful what to read to enjoy it at all. 

The interest of Lord George Hamilton’s Parliamentary Remi- 
niscences and Reflections is an interest of very different quality. It 
has only one attribute in common with the memoirs already 
mentioned : it is easy reading. Here the point of view is not 
personal, or sentimental, or gossipy, but political and historic. 
It is the record of an honest, clear mind, and the art of pointful 
condensation is excellently exhibited. He writes, of course, 
from a Conservative point of view ; but his party loyalty never 
obscures either his shrewdness or his good sense. He strikes the 
reader as a most trustworthy reporter, and when he comments 
the reader is never prompted to exclaim, “ Well, of course & 
man capable of such a generalisation took that side in politics.” 
Like the recent Life of Lord Salisbury dealing with an earlier 
period, the impression that this book leaves behind is that the 
Tories (the best heads among them), though not at all 
more often right, were on the whole clearer-minded than their 
opponents during the period 1886-1906. Lord George Hamilton 
was at the Admiralty at the time when Heligoland was exchanged 
for concessions in Zanzibar. He is still of the opinion that we 
were wise in dispossessing ourselves of this untenable advanced 
naval port, and he makes out a convincing case for that opinion. 
His account of Mr. Balfour’s supremacy in the House of Commons 
during his Irish Secretaryship is vivid, and his estimate of Parnell 
remarkably just. 


If he had not taken to political life he would have been a remorse 
less utilitarian. As it was, in his early life he was a very . 
landlord ; his only relaxation was practical mechanics and their 
application to mining and industry. Of sentiment, romance or 


poetry he had not a glimmering, and his speeches clearly indicated 
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Covent Garden 


An entirely unbiassed account of a tour 
through Ireland during one of its stormiest 
periods. The author has simply set down what he has seen and 
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THE CUCKOO'S SECRET 


) heard with the idea of helping people to form their own conclusions Illustrated. By EDGAR CHANCE. 
: Small demy 8vo, An account of Mr. Chance’s investigation of the 
7s. 6d. net. cuckoo’s egg-laying habits, which recently cul- 


minated in the successful taking and exhibition 
of the Cuckoo Film. A striking contribution to 
natural history. 


** One of the most enthralling naturalist volumes.”——Dundee Courier. 


LITTLE PLAYS of ST. FRANCIS 


Cr 8vo. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN With 
10s. 6d. net. Preface by H. GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
This is a “ Dramatic Cycle from the Life and 
Legend of St. Francis of Aasisi,”’ eighteen one-act 
plays in three groups of six, each with a scene- 
design by the Author. 
“ In width and depth of humanity this book excels any work by Mr. Housman 
that we know.”—The Times. 


SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN 
o Selected Poems. ‘by DRINKWATER 
Bapeors Bom, selection’ from all Mr. Drinkwater’s lyrical 


A 
ane, Se. net. work published to date. 


Ourselves When Young 
By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 
Angling Editor’of the ‘ Field.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 








’ ri A very charming book about children, written with humour and 
intimacy, apparently by an expert ‘ Child’s Companion,’ who is 
unafiected, unsentimental, and who thoroughly enjoys himself at a 
nursery picnic ‘across the lawn and one field.’ *°—Times. 


The Wonderland of the 


Eastern Congo 
By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S,, F.E.S. 
With an Introduction by Sir Harry JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G 
Super Royal. Iilustrated. Cloth, 30s. net. ; 


An account of explorations by the author and his wife through the 
Ruanda district of the late German East Africa, to the Lakes, the 
Snow-covered Volcanoes andthe Forest of the North Eastern Congo. 
(Immediately .) 
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this want of emotion ; but they showed throughout a high concen- 
tration of purpose upon practicability. He had none of the tricks 
or devices of the popular orator ; he never attempted to make an 
altruistic or unselfish appeal to his audience. Unlike most of the 
popular orators, he put objects before words, consequences before 
transient applause. He never made an important speech without 
carefully weighing in advance how far the language he used would 
further him another step to his ultimate goal. To use a military 
phrase, the objective to be gained was limited, but he generally 
achieved it. To tradition he did sometimes appeal, but only in 
the sense of inflaming against England the latent hatred of certain 
sections of Irish opinion. A man so constituted could not fail to 
have within him certain instincts of statesmanship. The bunkum 
and rhodomontade so dear to Irish orators he swept summarily 
on one side. He was an aristocrat to the tips of his fingers; he 
treated with chilling hauteur all his followers save one or two in- 
timates. To them he evinced the charm which a strong man can 
generally command when he unbends. 


The estimates of Churchill, Smith, Rhodes, the young Lloyd 
George are equally judicial. It is a sterling, interesting, sensible 
book. 


To pass to the life of William De Morgan is to enter a different 
world; society and politics are not of importance here. We 
are in the world of books and art. The chief defect of this book 
is its diffuseness, yet it is one which could hardly be avoided. 
William De Morgan is not a writer whose quality can be gauged 
by a sip, neither can the flavour of his personality be transmitted 
in a concise account. Spontaneous, very modest, abundant 
without being forceful, his qualities both as a writer and as a 
man require leisurely acquaintance. If it is possible (which is 
doubtful) for works of art, as has been optimistically said of 
great thoughts, to spring from the heart, William De Morgan’s 
novels are as near approaches to such as can be found. 
An astonishing thing about his career is that it was not until he 
was seventy that he turned author. He thought of himself 
as a potter and a designer. It was characteristic of that modesty 
which is a component in the charm of his writing, that he did not 
suspect that the qualities which delighted his friends, and are 
abundantly obvious in the letters and anecdotes which illustrate this 
biography, could be used to produce books. When once hestarted, 
instead of discovering a little pocket of imagination and humour 
in himself, he struck upon a rich rambling vein of both. His 
first book, Joseph Vance, was of forbidding length, but that did 
not prevent its instant success. It was pathetic, yet full of 
rollicking entertainment, and so were the novels which followed. 
Not since Dickens, people said, had books been written which 
put them in such a good temper with human nature and the 
world. The complexity, the dinginess of modern life was there, 
but beneath and behind the simple springs of happiness and life 
bubbled and sang. “ I love your people and I wish I knew you,” 
so one stranger wroteto him and thousands echoedit. De Morgan 
himself loved his characters. He wrote about them spontaneously 
and copiously. ‘‘ She simply goes her own way and does what- 


ever she likes,’’ he wrote of Sally in Somehow Good. “I find 
that the mere holding of a pen makes me think,” he said. ‘‘ The 
pen even seems to have a consciousness of its own! It can 


certainly begin the work. Then I forget all about it, and go on 
wheresoever thought or character lead me.” From such work 
we cannot expect Flaubertian qualities, but there were genuine 
imagination and sympathy in it, emotional sincerity, and, aboveall, 
each page revealed a singularly sweet-natured, transparent man. 
Narrative is constantly delayed by the essayist ; but the essayist 
is an observer and a friend. It is with this side of De Morgan, 
and with the De Morgan who was absorbed in pottery, designing, 
inventing, in arts and crafts, that this biography makes us 
more familiar. It is also the story of a very long, very happy 
marriage. Evelyn De Morgan’s work as an artist figures in 
many of the plates; it belongs to the school of Burne-Jones. 
The book, which contains the lives of both of them, is divided 
into three parts. The first deals with William De Morgan, the 
second with Evelyn De Morgan (née Pickering), and the third 
with their joint lives. De Morgan, like his friend Burne-Jones, 
had a delightful vein of nonsense in him which he could express 
with a pencil as well as with a pen. His picture of stoics bathing 
is almost worthy of Edward Lear. 


“* IT recognise that the garrulity of old age committed to paper 
cannot be of general interest,” Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson writes 
towards the end of his book, Letters to Somebody, “the only 
defence I have to offer, and it is a feeble one, is that I did my 
best in the preface to warn you of what is coming.” It is the 


sort of book which is best reviewed by extracting the best stories , 
a method of which publishers and authors not unjustly complain, 
We will leave them embedded in the text. 


UNKNOWN FACTORS IN FOOD 


Vitamins and the Choice of Food. By VioLter G. PiimMer and 
R. H. A. Pirmmer, D.Sc. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Vitamines: Essential Food Factors. By Dr. Bensamin Harrow, 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


To our food controllers, a company both responsible and 
numerous—is there not one in every household,?—a vitamin book 
may soon come to be as urgent a necessity as a cookery book, 
Either of the manuals specified above is adequate to supply this 
need. They cover very much the same ground with approxi- 
mately the same number of “ paces”—some fifty or sixty 
thousand words; both are written from the standpoint of the 
general reader and with an eye turned more on practice than on 
theory. Our personal preference would be for Mrs. Plimmer’s 
book, with its more attractive format and its lower price. It is, 
moreover, illustrated, and its “ every picture tells a story ” : the 
dejected young rat of Fig. 12, with its stiff and nerveless tail 
passing right out of the page, is eloquent of the results of cutting 
B-vitamin out of one’s diet. Much, too, is to be learnt from 
Fig. 15p, the portrait of a guinea-pig with the face-ache ; clearly 
he has been missing that daily ration of one gram of raw cabbage 
which would have protected him from scurvy. 

The vitamins, newest progeny of biochemical research, are still 
struggling for their place in the sun. They are not yet out of the 
wood of controversy, a controversy not only concerned with 
their essence, but with their very existence—as witness the recent 
attack on “ fat-soluble A,” the alleged protector against rickets, 
instituted by Captain Elliott and Dr. Orr. Both Mrs. Plimmer 
and Dr. Harrow admit that on the lesser count we know nothing 
whatever about the essential nature of the vitamins, while the 
former, in common with most biochemists, prefers to spell the 
name without the final vowel, on the ground that the termination 
amine has been appropriated for substances of a particular 
molecular construction. Vitamins, however, are not the only 
unknown factors in food. Any protein can be broken down in 
the laboratory into amino-acids, as a wall can be broken down 
into its constituent bricks, but with this difference—that in 
the case of protein the known and identifiable “ bricks” are 
never sufficient to reconstitute the “‘ wall.” Thus the known 
amino-acids of gliadin (the wheat protein) amount to less than 
72 per cent. of the total. The defect in such cases is the measure, 
in part, doubtless, of our still imperfect technique, but also, in 
part, of our ignorance, our gradually dispersing ignorance. For 
it was only the other day that Dakin discovered a new amino- 
acid, nor is his find likely to be the last. 

Recondite in their nature, most patent in their activities, the 
vitamins—like St. Paul—are “* unknown, and yet well known.” 
Not yet in their *teens—they were first recognised in 1910— 
their influence for good on life, and especially on young and 
growing life, is credited with being enormous. Hence the 
need for expert guidance in the choice and in the preparation 
of food, so that these influences may be present in the fullness 
of their beneficent power. 


FIVE BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Down the Columbia. By Lewis R. Freeman. Heinemann. 
25s. 

With Gun a Rod in Canada. By Pui. H. Moore. J. Cape. 
2s. 6d. 

ons patos in Bolivia. By Lionet Portman. Grant Richards. 
15s. 

Through Algeria and Tunisia. By Lapy Warren. J. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 


Spanish Galicia. By Auprey F. G. Bett. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


None of these books of travel and adventure bore the reader, 
and Mr. Freeman’s Down the Columbia leaves him with a sense 
of personal experience, as if he had been himself one of the daring 
little party who pitted their skill and perseverence against 
Nature’s untameable forces. We are back for a spell in the days 
of the “ voyageurs,” the trappers and pioneers of the dawn 
of Canadian history, although the author’s memorable trip was 
made less than two years ago. He was the first to navigate the 
Columbia from its source in the Canadian glacier lakes right down 
to its mouth in the Pacific. His story never flags. From first 
to last we are under the spell of that adventure. The great 
river’s presence is made so vivid that again and again we feel 
the million or so of horse-power which drives the swirling, rushing 
mass of water through the steep and rocky fastnesses of its 
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Ready AGAINST THE RED SKY 
Shortly Silhouettes of Revolution sy 
7/- net. H. R. BARBOR. 





YA BROT A thrilling story about the great Russian 
6/- Revolution. The skilfully drawn portraits of actual individuals 
e most closely — with the Bolshevist “> ¢ve smaational 
met. realism to this sto) L. DAVID. 


THE CALL OF THE DAWN 

As of the life, from childhood to marriage, of the daughter 

. of a Nonconformist minister of broad views. “ Those who like a 

7/, Story ingeniously told and full of religious interest will find here 
* plenty «. good episodes and not uninteresting characters.”—Times 

Literary Supplement. By LILLIE LE PLA. 


RUPERT and MARY of HELSWORTHY 


“ An unpolished ge: The powerful, simple and unabashed sincerity 

3/6 of the writer is wholly enjoyable. The chief characters express the 
net. ideas and passions of the working men and women of to-day.”— 
Liverpool Post and Mercury. By ROBERT ATKINSON. 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION TO BE 
INTELLIGENT one mina ot shakespeare: Magic and 


Wonder in Literature, and other Essays. These essays set forth 
6/- in different ways one theme—the moral use to which intelligence 
net. might > in rendering our admirations and our loyalties at once 
more sensible and noble. By JOHN ERSKINE, Ph.D. 


FOUR NEW NUMBERS. 
Plays for a People’s Theatre 


THE PLAYS in THIS SERIES WILL MERIT the ATTENTION 
of THOSE WHOSE EYES are TURNED TOWARDS the FUTURE. 


JU DA S A powerful drama of the Great og in Three 


3 Acts. “It is a moving drama ... many eloquent passages 

net. Times Literary Supplement. By CLAU E HOUGHTON. 
THE PROPHET A Scriptural drama in six acts. 

3/6 net. By FRANK G. LAYTON. 
CAP TAIN YOUTH A romantic comedy of love and adven- 
2/6mnet. ture for Children. By RALPH FOX. 
THE AYLESBURYS A domestic play about a middle-class 
3/6 net. family. By HAROLD DOWNS. 
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Distinctive | ANDREW MELROSE | Books 


Standard Books for Holiday Reading. 


THE “COMMON THINGS ” SERIES. 
General Editor, Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 


COMMON STONES. 


By Prof. GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 
The Evening Standard says: “ - a delightful and unconventional series 
of geological essays which will be "read by the geologist and by the schoolboy 
with the same keen enjoyment.” 


COMMON PLANTS. 


By Dr. MCGREGOR SKENE. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6s. net. 
The Nottingham Guardian says : “ Itis one of the best of its kind yet written."’ 


FIFTH EDITION. 


A FIRST BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS. 


By MARGARET M. RANKIN. Over 100 illustrations in 
colour by NoRA HEDLEY. Price 6s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette says : ‘‘ We know of no better book to put into the 
hands of a boy or girl who would like to get on nodding acquaintance with 
flowers of the fields and woods.” 











Three Distinctive New Novels. 
DUST. 


By Mr. and Mrs. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
This novel belongs to the order of which “‘ Growth of the Soil” is “4 
the most distinguished example, and in the publisher's view “‘ Dust" ca 
compared with that novel without being put to shame. 
N.B.—Siz editions of this novel have already been taken up in A merica, 


By ANNE WEAVER, Author of “ The Door was Shut.” 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Anne Weaver's novels are constantly “ out” at the libraries. Her latest 
novel is her finest achievement and must inevitably take her a notch higher as a 
novelist of quality. 


EMMETT LAWLER. 
By JIM TULLY. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A waif in an orphan asylum, a tramp “‘ down under ” in cities and on country 
roads, and a prize fighter—the hero, an extraordinary character, lured on by a 
vision of beauty, fights degradation and hardship and comes through. There 
were two women but for whom his story might cove been different, and both 
are unforgettable figures in the book 


London: ANDREW MELROSE Ltd. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

COUNTESS SOPHIE TOLSTOI. 4s. 

“ A Wayfarer” in The Nation writes of this book: 

“ Read, those of you who have known sorrow... . 

the tale of the sufferings of Leo Tolstoi and his wife 

it is a tale of the heart. . . . I know 

nothing in literature save Ibsen’s ‘ Brand’ quite so 
affecting.” 











THE GENTLEMAN FROM SAN FRANCISCO, and 
Other Stories, by I. A. BUNIN. 4s. 


“ This really great short story may be read as a singularly 
ruthless indictment of modern civilisation. . . . Bunin 
is certainly one of the most important of the Russian writers 
whe have been made accessible to us.’"—The Times. 

“They are exquisitely told. Bunin is as sensitive to 
beauty as he is to pain, and he is gifted with that humour 
which nearly always, in the Slav, shows itself in a gentle 
irony.”—The Observer. 

“This is tremendous in its force. ‘The Gentleman from 
San Francisco ’ is a thing that one has long been waiting for 
and that one feared would not arrive. . . . Itis diticult 
to do justice to the piercing, artistic quality of the tale.” 
Manchester Guardian. 





MAXIM GORKY. Reminiscences of TOLSTOI. 
2nd Edition. 5s. 





TCHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOKS, with Reminiscences of 
TCHEKHOV by MAXIM GORKY. 5s. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PACIFIC IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


BY 
GENERAL N. GOLOVIN 

In Collaboration with ADMIRAL A. D. BUBNOV 

With a Preface by HAROLD WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 6 Maps 

‘ General Golovin and his collaborator carry the study of 
the question farther than most writers and with better 
authority.’ '—Times Literary Supplement. 

‘A remarkable study. . . . Both officers have very 
high credentials and their views have a singular freshness 
and force.""—Daily Mail. 








LIFE 


BY 
JOHAN BOJER 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A ‘thriller’ in the best and cleanest sense.’’—Glasgow 
Herald. 





FROZEN JUSTICE 
CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN 


Author of “ Lost in the Arctic.” 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. . 6d. net. 
“The reader who is put off this story will md a very 
great mistake. . . . Gyldendal’s high record is well 
sustained.”"—Westminster Gazette. 
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tremendous course, from the heart of the Rockies and Sel- 
kirks down to “ that fifty miles of cliff-walled gorge where the 
Columbia rolls through its Titan-torn rift in the cascades” as it 
nears the tide water of the ocean. Unlike all other great rivers, 
the Nile, the Niger, the Amazon, the Yangtse, the Mississippi, 
which all have to find their way through miasmic swamps, 
finishing in flat, monotonous deltas, the Columbia, “ Achilles 
of Rivers,”’ is the one great river which meets the sea strength 
for strength. Mr. Freeman gives a brilliant description of the 
voyage around the Big Bend and its deadly rapids, with old 
Bob Blackmore who was not “an active church-worker,”’ but 
the best man for a swift-water boat on the Upper Columbia. 
The rapids with their sinister whirlpools pass one after the other 
before our eyes. We see camps being pitched in every possible 
and impossible place, and listen to the old river hands’ yarns 
of how the Columbia current always picks the pockets of those it 
drowns, and how you cannot have one of the rapids christened 
by your name unless you have been drowned in it first. We are 
amusingly initiated into the mysteries of movie camera work 
by a movie-man who belongs to the party and never stops “ crank- 
ing,’’ even in the most breakneck places, and is with difficulty 
restrained from asking the others to “do it all over again ’”’ 
when they have just emerged from the jaws of death. 

With Gun and Rod in Canada is full of “ wrinkles’ for the 
sportsman, moose-hunting and bear-shooting, with many prac- 
tical hints on canoeing in swift water and trout-fishing. It is 
full of anecdote, detail, and local colour. It should be useful 
to those who think of visiting Canadian hunting grounds. 

Three Asses in Bolivia is delightfully written, but Mr. Port- 
man’s experiences will not tempt anyone to go there except for 
the purpose of acquiring and developing Bolivian mining pro- 
perty, gold and lead and antimony and bismuth, and, far more 
important, tin and silver. Fabulous wealth has come out of 
Bolivia ever since the days of the Incas, is coming, and will still 
come, given the necessary capitalistic enterprise. Those who 
have other interests—let them read Mr. Portman’s book, laugh 
over it, and endure the ills they have at home rather than fly 
to Bolivia. 

Lady Warren’s trip through Algeria and Tunisia was in the 
side-car of a motor-bicycle. Her book is amusing and unpre- 
tentious ; it is food, as she says, for ‘“‘ the babes and sucklings 
among travellers who will not be blasé at my naive discoveries 
and enthusiasms over things that the habitué knows too well.” 
But her French, by the way, is not food even for Berlitz babes. 

Spanish Galicia is rather an excellent handbook. It gives a 
vivid idea of the charm and interest of a country still little known 
to tourists. 


THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 


The Cuckoo’s Secret. By Epcar Cuance. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
7s. 6d. 

The ways of birds and beasts are much more mysterious 
than the ways of gods and men, and it is extremely pleasant to 
think that the more rational, sceptical, and scientific we become, 
the more mysterious they become to us. There was nothing to 
marvel about in the ways of the cuckoo when we still believed 
that it laid its eggs in a meadow-pipit’s nest in spring and 
changed into a hawk in summer, because an all-powerful God 
told it to do so; but as soon as the scientific mind of the first 
scientist, Aristotle, denied that a sparrowhawk was a cuckoo, 
and as Providence dwindled further and further away into 
the stellar spaces and ceased to thunder its commandments 
at men or cuckoos from any Sinai, the habits of this small bird 
became most mysterious. She was obviously intended by 
“nature ”’ to perform her duties like all othor respectable birds, 
to make a nest, lay eggs in the nest, and sit on the eggs until 
the cuckoo chick was hatched. But, instead of behaving 
according to the ordinary laws of nature, this original fowl 
somehow or other inserted her eggs into the nests of meadow- 
pipits, reed-warblers, hedge-sparrows, and other small birds, 
and escaped all parental duties. Almost every known fact 
with regard to this performance was scientifically a marvel. 
For instance, the ornithologist tells us that the egg laid by 
a cuckoo in a hedge-sparrow’s nest will have a tendency to be 
bluish-green, and in a robin’s nest, reddish, thus imitating 
the colour of the eggs of the victim. The explanation of this 
feat is quite simple on the hypothesis of divine Providence ; 
but, as soon as you begin to try to explain it according to the 
theory of natural selection and the struggle for existence, it 
becomes a baffling mystery. 

The methods of the cuckoo were not only a mystery, but a 
secret. No one really knew exactly how the cuckoo managed 





to insert its eggs into its victims’ nests. There were, of course, 
innumerable theories and hypotheses, but almost every step 
in the process was doubtful. Now the incredibly patient obser. 
vation of Mr. Chance has compelled the female cuckoo to yield 
up some, at least, of her secrets. The cuckoo which can outwit 
a meadow-pipit or a hedge-sparrow was completely outwitted 
by Mr. Chance, who tracked it down until he could foretell 
with comparative certainty that a particular bird would lay an 
egg in a particular meadow-pipit’s nest next Monday. So 
accurate were these predictions that he succeeded in filming 
the whole operation of the egg-laying. He has now produced 
a very fascinating book, though without any literary graces, 
in which he gives a detailed account of his methods and his 
discoveries. Mr. Chance is careful to insist more than once 
that the habits of the cuckoos which came under his observation 
are not necessarily the habits of all cuckoos. The cuckoos 
observed by him were parasitic upon meadow-pipits—that 
is to say, they never laid an egg in the nest of any other species 
unless there was no meadow-pipit’s nest ready to receive their 
egg. Each female cuckoo had a particular area in which it 
laid and was “ dominant.” She kept a careful watch upon all 
meadow-pipits’ nests within her area, and, provided that there 
was one ready for her, i.e., with unincubated eggs in it, she 
laid regularly every two days. Her exact procedure, as observed 
by Mr. Chance, and the minute record of his observations must 
be read in the book itself. They should be almost as interesting 
to the general reader as to the ornithologist. Both will probably 
agree that, though the cuckoo has revealed some of her secrets 
to Mr. Chance, she has not parted with any of her mystery. 


THE CULT OF THE DOG 


Everybody’s Dog Book. By Major A. J. Dawson. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 


Terriers. By Dartey Marueson. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Man is the god of the dog and could not wish for a more 
complete and devoted worshipper. Yet cases of shocking 
cruelty are frequently reported, for which the offenders deserve 
far more punishment than they get. There is also the uncon- 
scious cruelty which comes from mere ignorance or arrant 
sentimentalism. No one ought to have a dog who does not 
know how to keep it in good health and spirits, for whatever 
purpose it is kept. The agelong cult of the dog has now developed 
into several distinct lines. It may be a household pet or guardian, 
a dog for hunting of various kinds, a worker like the huskies of 
the frozen North, or a show dog chiefly valued for its points and 
pedigree. Major Dawson deals with all these kinds of dogs, 
but mostly with the first and the last, which cover the interests 
of most people. He prefers well-bred dogs, which are no more 
delicate than others, but otherwise he has a catholic apprecia- 
tion of giant and dwarf, his illustrations showing both the wolf- 
hound and the Pekinese, whose tiny arrogance is a special charm. 

In all dogs alike you can find an understanding friend who will 
amply repay you for your care and does not really need or 
want foolish indulgence. That is the lesson Mr. Dawson would 
teach owners of dogs, and he shows what their wonderful intelli- 
gence can do without whip or bullying. The book is at once 
admirable in its humane attitude and thoroughly practical, 
as befits an author of wide experience who has lived with dogs 
in West London and Western Canada, the Australian Bush and 
the jungle of India. What most people want is a dog who can 
play even in old age, and live happily all his days. Here we 
learn that no dogs of any kind are bound to be delicate. Puppies 
do not have distemper as a matter of course, and it is best to 
take a dog in the plastic first year of his life. Feeding is an 
important matter. It is generally overdone, and useless foods 
are given just because man eats them. The feminine rage for 
dogs leads often to blind and harmful sentimentalism. Amateur 
spoilers and sensible breeders can alike learn much good sense 
from Mr. Dawson, who adds at the end a list of dog clubs, promis- 
ing the reader the courtesy and attention that motorists used to 
give each other in the early days of the present century. The 
book is rich in information. We only miss instructions about 
tackling dogs joined in a murderous tug of war. The true dog- 
lover has no fear, but he does not know how best to separate 
the combatants. The illustrations include some dainty examples 
of the Pekinese. It is odd to think that this breed, now seen 
everywhere, dates only from 1900, like the rambler roses. 

Terriers are certainly the most popular dogs and yield to 
none in vivacity and intelligence. Mr. Matheson has produced 
an expert book on them with illustrations of the best types, 
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SIMPLE ADAM AND SUBTLE EVE. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


N many ways it is doubtful whether we have advanced from early 
primitivism. Even the dilettante is compelled to face necessity, 
and necessity is an ugly vision. So, with the world’s progress at a 
standstill, the mind reverts to the origin of things, and, hating 
primitive reality, ponders on the myth of Eden. 

Probably Eve, when she took her morning bathe, tired of the un- 
changing reflection in the pool of her pearl-white covering and, craving 
for change, evolved the original idea of body ornamentation. Having 
made her plans, she was subtle enough first to “‘ feed the brute ’’ 
before breaking the news, so in order to put him in a good humour 
she offered Adam a bite of her apple. Then, simulating a chill which 
did not exist, she induced him to search for decorative fig leaves to 
serve as alluring draperies. 

From the moment of donning her first costume, she cultivated fresh 
whims and fancies, and varied her designs to such an extent that poor 
Adam's life became one long and weary search to discover fig-trees 
with leaves of rare and refreshing a Which occupation, inci- 
dentally, contrived to keep him out of other mischief. 

* 


* * * * * * 


The allegory applies to modern times. Wetwentieth-century Adams 
hunt from morn till night, not for precious fig leaves, nor even now for 
gold, but in a paper chase for things called Treasury Notes. And when 
we have collected a large number of them our modern Eves magically 
change them into a wisp of chiffon which they wrap around their dainty 
forms as a protection against the elements. 

In a season Eve will appear adorned in a dozen diaphanous gowns, 
costing many hundreds of pounds, whilst Adam, es collecting the 
few odd notes Eve so generously permits him to keep for himself, 
trots along to Bond Street for a Dress Suit once a year. 

Adam will find compassion at Pope and Bradley's, where his diffi- 
culties are understood. Compared with Eve's indulgences, the following 
prices are hardly worth mentioning. Lounge Suits from /9 9s. Dinner 
Suits from {14 14s. Dress Suits from {16 16s. Overcoats from /7 7s. 
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notes on origin, and careful consideration of the points which 
pay on the show-bench. Some of these are a mere matter of 
fashion which changes from year to year. At present the York- 
shire terrier need not have a coat sweeping the ground, which is 
ornamental but a bore to him. It is pleasant to be reminded that 
dogs with cropped ears cannot be shown in this country. There 
is a great deal to be said for the modern strain known as the 
Sealyham, well figured in the illustrations, but other breeds, 
like the English white terrier, have fallen out of favour and 
deserve revival. The Airedale, the largest of British terriers, 
and a first-class fellow for sport or companionship, came from 
a cross in 1853, and Mr. Matheson is justified in contending 
that perfection of build and type is generally an achievement 
of recent years. The Irish terrier has a bad name for fighting, 
which, we think, he deserves, and any sort of dog may be snappish, 
though the fault may be with his owner or the human creature 
who is afraid of him. 

A contributor to the volume talks of “a working terrier, 
which is what the majority of those interested in him wish him 
to remain.” The terrier is a dog that goes into terra, the earth, 
and no fanciers’ fad or feminine craze should be allowed to 
reduce his capabilities in that direction. To lie on a cushion is 
a dog’s life for the active. Mr. Darwell ends with some practical 
hints on feeding, etc., which resemble Major Dawson’s. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


REPRINTS. What Maisie Knew, ete. By Henry James. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


The Aspern Papers, etc. By Henry James. Macmillan. 7s.6d. 


Wuthering Heights, By Emity Bronte; illustrated by EpmunD 
Dutac. Dent. 6s. 


Emma. By Jane Austin. Illustrated by CoarLes Brock. Dent. 6s. 
The Egoist. By GzorGe Merepitn. (Mickleham edition. ) Constable. 5s. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By Georce Merrpits. (Mickleham 

edition.) Constable. 5s. 

The last two volumes of Macmillan’s pocket edition of Henry James 
are particularly interesting. The preface to What Maisie Knew is 
very interesting, and the volume contains that comparatively little 
known but delightful short story, The Pupil. The three stories here 
bound together are cases of a complex human situation, reflecting itself in 
the consciousness of a singularly limpid and sensitive intelligence ; 
in two instances that of a child. The Aspern Papers volume contains 
Henry James’ most daring and disturbing study in the supernatural, 
his famous Turn of the Screw. Of this story he once said to a friend 
who was haunted by the enigmatic suggestions in it, ‘“‘ You can read 
into it just as much evil as you know.” The Aspern Papers was 
suggested by the protracted life in Venice, in complete obscurity, of 
Clare Claremont, Byron’s mistress, and by the legend that she possessed 
letters of the highest importance. The narrator attempts to get hold 
of them; he is thwarted by the old woman. Messrs. Dent’s editions 
of the Bronté Sisters and of Jane Austen, are well paged and printed, 
but their illustrations do not add to their value. Mr. Dulac fails to 
express in the slightest degree the imaginative intensity of Wuthering 
Heights, and Mr. Brock’s insipid, Kate Greenaway, realisations of Jane 
Austen’s heroines distract the reader from his own vaguer, perhaps, 
but more satisfactory private visualisations of them. The Mickleham 
edition of Meredith is admirably legible and convenient in size ; these 
volumes tempt us to re-read those spirited masterpieces. 


Organised Produce Markets. By J. G. Smirn. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

This is a “ dry little nut,” but with a sound and nutritive kernel! 
Mr. Smith turns the lantern of the investigator upon the spontaneous 
voluntary organisations which the dealers in wheat, cotton, coffee, 
wool, iron and other commodities have found it convenient to make. 
in order to facilitate and regularise their manifold transactions. Of 
course, this means the systematising of speculation; and hence we 
have an examination of the part played by, and the results of “‘ futures,”’ 
“‘ options,” “‘ straddles,” rings and corners. From Chicago, Minnea- 
polis and Winnipeg to Liverpool, London and Hamburg, we follow the 
organisation and learn the forms and phrases; without, however, 
at any point getting ‘‘ behind the scenes.” The investigation is con- 
fined, doubtless of necessity, to externals. It seems difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion—except, perhaps, the conclusion that, whatever 
else may come, “ free competition ’”’ among isolated individuals, each 
concerned only for his own gain, has become impossible. Organisation 
of one or other sort has invaded even “ markets.” 


Lawn Tennis: The World-Game of To-day. By F. R. Burrow. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. 

To judge from the supply of books on tennis the demand must be 
very large. The latest one of any importance is Mr. F. R. Burrow’s. It 
is a book from which not only the novice but tennis-players, who have got 
a considerable way beyond him, can learn much. ‘‘ The action photo- 
graphs ” are particularly excellent. To the beginner the photographs 
in which Mrs. Larcombe has posed to show the right and the wrong 
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way to stand in making certain strokes are particularly instructive, 
The chapter on service is very sensible. Since hard service is now 
frequently taken by standing in, the striker-out has now actually the 
advantage, though not long ago it seemed that the server, if he had a 
smashing service, had too biga pull. “‘ Tactics ” are discussed through. 
out the book, but the chapters on Doubles and Singles are particularly 
excellent in this respect. In the author’s opinion the Dohertys were 
better than any other pair up to the end of their reign. There is an 
interesting chapter on volleying by S. N. Doust, who has such an extra. 
ordinary command of the glance volley. The book is not only inter. 
esting, but is likely to be of real use to all keen on the game. 


Between Two Continents: Notes from a Journey in Central America, 
1920. By Prince Wituiam or SwepeN. Translated by W, 
Worster, M.A. Nash and Grayson. 15s. 

This diary is very disappointing. Prince William explored Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, and Salvador, touching Mexican territory at Yucatan, 
His object was largely to survey the wonderful ruins of the great Maya 
civilisation which the Spanish invasion overthrew. Of what he was 
able to observe, e.g., at Tuboom, in Yucatan, he says very little, and 
instead overloads us with travellers’ tales of the weariness of maijiana, 
He devotes many pages to a scathing stricture of the Republic of 
Guatemala and to a eulogy of that of San Salvador. He shows that 
British administration in British Honduras tends to efficiency, and to 
race-equality : ‘‘ full-blooded negroes sit at the Government council- 
table.” The few glimpses of the Maya ruins make us yearn for more ; 
he includes a very brief historical account of this untapped source of 
archeology which is all perishing for neglect. The picture of the 
Spanish “ civilisation” is appalling. Where there were great cities 
in the sixteenth century, there is now only forest and swamp; the 
natives are degenerates and the ruling races boorish half-castes, with 
politics that verge on savagery; there are next to no railways, and 
humans are still the beasts of burden. It is a vision of lawlessness ; 
but, once again, these casual notes only raise the desire for some more 
precise revelation. 


Constable, Gainsborough and Lucas. By Sir Cuartes Hotes. 2s, 
(Copies may be obtained through Messrs. Maggs Bros.) 

In a rather detailed study of thirteen early drawings by Constable 
(the dates range from about 1797 to 1804 at the latest) the Director 
of the National Gallery has here discussed the process of self-education 
by which the artist formed his maturer style, and in particular the 
predominating influence exercised on him by Gainsborough’s land- 
scapes. The drawings themselves are not all of the highest quality, 
even for the undeveloped phase of Constable’s art which they represent, 
but their owner has been both fortunate and well-advised in inducing 
Sir Charles Holmes to make them the text of his exceedingly interesting 
essay. The resemblance to Gainsborough’s own early drawings, both 
in feeling and in certain technical details, is sometimes very close 
indeed. And small wonder, when in 1799 Constable could write, in 
praising the Ipswich district as a most delightful country for a land- 
scape painter: ‘I fancy I see Gainsborough in every hedge and hollow 
tree.” 

After Gainsborough came Girtin, and only gradually, by the end of 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, were these formative in- 
fluences shaken off and replaced by an unbiassed study of nature. 
Then personal sorrows left their mark on his art, and it seems as if a 
whole world had intervened between his early pastorals and the stormy 
and tragical landscapes of his closing period. It was at this stage 
that he found the ideal interpreter in Lucas, whose brilliant little 
mezzotints are a perfect distillation of the very spirit of Constable’s 
art. Two of these mezzotints, the River Stour and the Summer Morn- 
ing: Harwich Harbour in the Distance, both here reproduced, show 
almost the same landscapes treated in two of the earlier drawings. 
The contrast is a profound one, but in the few pages that Sir Charles 
Holmes devotes to the discussion of it he shows his sympathy for both 
aspects of the artist’s work. 


Saint Teresa. By Henry S. Harrison. Constable. 8s. 6d. 

The theme of Mr. Harrison’s new American novel is the conflict 
between a man and a woman—a conflict initiated by the man because 
of the skilfully-suggested antagonism which she arouses in him while 
he knows her only by repute, and carried on with increasing intensity 
when their opposition on a matter of principle becomes clear. Teresa 
De Silver has lived in the limelight from early youth, by reason of 
her personal exploits, as well as by reason of her inherited millions. 
Her most recent coup is the seizure of the presidency of a steel company 
in which she is a stock-holder, and the instant closure of the shell- 
making part of the business. The United States are still neutral. 
Dean Masury learns of this, and before discovering her motive, applies 
to her for the post of “efficiency man.” In their first interview he 
learns enough about Teresa to fan the flame of his antagonism ; and 
the reader learns enough to interest him considerably in her career. 
A pacifist by conviction, Teresa is a born fighter. This situation is com- 
petently stated in the first four chapters ; subsequently, Mr. Harrison 
allows his enthusiasm for Masury’s methods of reorganising the com- 
pany’s offices, and his fear of leaving any detail to the reader’s imagina- 
tion, to get between him and his central theme : he becomes laborious. 
Our interest is also rather cooled by our decrease of sympathy with his 
hero, who, though he shows little inclination to take part himself in 
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1 LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


RECORDS OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 
Plenary Meetings. 35s. net. 


Meetings of the Committee. Vol. 1, 15s. net. 
99 9 Vol. 2, 20s. net. 


BARCELONA CONFERENCE 
International Regime of Railways. 10s. net. 
Regime of Navigable Waterways. 15s. net. 

UPPER SILESIA. Complete Text of the 


Germano-Polish Convention. 
This is the Official French Text and there will be no edition 
in English. 


TREATY SERIES. Vol. 6. Nos. 1-4 12s, net. 


Subscription for Twelve Numbers, 30s. Net. 
Published by 


Ii 


STi ill] Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-12 Orange St. London, W.C. 2. |\//||/|||(= 











A. M. PHILPOT 





1,000 well-known names in the Index ! 


Irish & Other Memories 


By the DUKE DE STACPOOLE. 
With Nine Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


These fascinating memories of a shrewd and warm- 
hearted cosmopolitan are remarkable for the variety 
of subjects and interests they touch on, recent troubles 
in Ireland alternating with serious and suggestive com- 
ments on world-politics and education ; there are many 
amusing stories of old Bohemian London and well- 
known people in every capital; the armies of many 
countries and sport all the world over are discussed, 
etc., etc. 


“ Pleasanter reading for a club window cannot be imagined.”"—The Times 

“ Has run up against an extraordinary number of well-known and inter- 
esting people livens his agreeable chat with a number of good 
stories.” —T ruth. 

“A fund of excellent stories.”—Graphic. 

“ Real Irish elan and breeziness characterize these delightful anecdotes.” 
—Liverpool Express. 

“ Wonderful memories.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“A series of lively and attractive pictures full of interest.”—The 
Universe. 

“A merry wit sparkles in its pages.""—John O’London’s Weekly. 








A. M, PHILPOT, Ltd., 69 Great Russell St., W.C. 1 
































GUIDE TO CHELSEA 


A concise and artistic handbook, with some inter- 
esting reproductions of old pictures of Chelsea 


By MISS EDITH PLACE 
Paper cover - Price 2/6 
Paper board - » 36 


CHELSEA PUBLISHING CO 


Director - ° - Miss Evrry Prace 


16 Royat Hospirat Rp. CHELsEA Lonpon S.W.3 


REVALO CONCERT, “esway att 
oon TUESDAY Night, JULY 4th, at 8. Somes 
: AREWITSCH, the great violinist, makes his farewell appearance 
i a his world tour, will play a classical programme on his Joseph Guanarius 
PELIA Band the new Revalo £50 violin. 
Brahms and Schubert son _ best Mezzo Sopranos in Europe, will sing several 
le Reserved, 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d. Balcony unreserved, 2s. 9d. 
Ti ee ved. 2s. 4d., Is. 3d. Doors open 7.30. of 
MAN ; from Box Office, Kingsway Hall, .C., and from JOHN R, WILD- 
N, 158 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone City 8044. 


_ 0 ee Kensington 6650 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 






Illness 


Marcus Aurelius wrote his immortal 
meditations some 1800 years ago. 
Yet he might have written them this 
very day as maxims in favour of 
wise Insurance. 



















He says “‘From Maximus I learned 
self-government, and not to be led 
aside by anything; and cheerfulness 
in all circumstances, as well as in 


Fé == | illness.” 
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**Cheerfulness in illness” is all very 
well if one be protected against un- 
expected disarrangements, increased 
expenses, and loss of income. 









Marcus Aurelius, as a Roman Em- 
peror, was well provided for in case 
of emergency. 
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How is it with you who read this? 







In cases of accident or sickness or 
various diseases, the Motor Union 
Insurance Co. Ltd. stands ready to 
protect you, and to provide for you 
and yours. The Policy is called 
‘The Last Word in Accident and 
Disease Insurance.” The premiums 
are most reasonable, the conditions 
simple, the protection ample. 
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This is only one of the complete and 
universal series of Policies issued by 
the Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 





**M.U.I.”—Motor Union Insurance 
—M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE, 


A prospectus clearly describing any 
form of Insurance you may be con- 
sidering would be gladly sent you on 
request. A postcard will do. 
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MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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the European war, is outraged at Teresa’s convictions, and enters her 
employment with the avowed determination of ousting her from her 
position of power, while working “ loyally ” in the office. The argu- 
ments with which he settled his qualms as to the honesty of this course 
leave us unconvinced, though they seem not tointerfere with the authors 
notion of Masury as a fine, scrupulous fellow. Mr. Harrison has written 
an exciting, and, what is better, an interesting novel ; therefore, he 
is worth quarrelling with on the subject of style. He should not relate 
that a man “ swept off his tile,” nor that he “‘ returned to his muttons.” 
He should not dot his pages with stray words in inverted commas— 
words such as diplomacy and morale; nor write that: “ Masury 
thought he had never seen such a looking object in his life.” 


Strained Relations. By Cyrim Atincron. Macmillan. 6s. 
A Cuckoo in the Nest. By Ben Travers. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Cyril Alington, the headmaster of Eton, has no conspicuous 
talent for writing by which to justify this excursion into a new field 
of endeavour. Etonians may be fortunate in that for them Authority 
has an embodiment so genial, but no sort of literary glory is likely 
to be reflected upon them by this book. Strained Relations is a comedy 
of a situation verging constantly on farce. Ingeniously plotted, and 
handled with a certain mechanical skill, it is yet entirely without 
distinction in treatment. The story centres in Sir Richard Atherton’s 
house party, at which, for reasons to which the early chapters are 
devoted, half a dozen people become entangled in an elaborate tissue 
of lies. It is all rather like an undergraduate’s account of an under- 
graduate rag. The irresponsible Sir Richard, having promised his 
prospective mother-in-law that she shall meet a mythical psycho- 
mancer called Professor Lapski, persuades his friend and factotum. 
Captain England, to don a false beard and talk spiritualism to her. 
Similarly Uncle Bob, a brewer, must masquerade as a retired Indian 
Civil Servant in order that the same lady’s prohibitionist sentiments 
shall escape outrage. At the eleventh hour Sir Richard’s sister, 
who was to have been hostess to the party, falls ill; and his cousin, 
Mary Summers, assumes at a moment’s notice, her réle and her per- 
sonality. ‘“‘ And now,” cries the exasperated Captain England, “ the 
whole blessed house is going to be full of people who aren’t what they 
pretend to be!” We share this gentleman’s impatience. As a 
thread upon which to hang pearls of wit, the plot would serve well 
enough ; but Mr. Alington’s fun is not irresistible ; his characters are 
the stock puppets of humorous fiction ; and his dialogue at its best 
has but a metallic glitter. 

If it is a little difficult to read to the end Mr. Alington’s two hundred 
and thirty-seven pages it is harder to read A Cuckoo in the Nest, 
which contains evidenve of humorous intention, but little humour. 
Its chief personage is a certain Peter, man about town, of elephantine 
facetiousness. Mr. Travers does badly the kind of thing that Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse does well. 


THE CITY 


HE reduction in the Bank rate should /stop the slight 
decline that had begun in gilt-edged stocks, and may be 
the forerunner of the funding loan which must come 

sooner or later. Sir Henri Deterding, the managing director 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell Combine, returned recently from a 
visit to the United States, where he inspected the properties 
of some of his subsidiary companies in that country. According 
to an interview, published in the Wall Street Journal, he was 
enthusiastic over the outlook for oil, and astonished at the 
increase in the consumption of refined oil, which he described as 
“so stupendous that one can hardly see where the end is going 
to be.” He said that one thing standing in the way of an even 
more rapid consumption of oil is that some people hesitate to 
change over from coal to oil or to use oil in new installations, 
for fear that there will not be a sufficient supply. On this point 
Sir Henri Deterding said that consumers need have no appre- 
hension, and that the large oil companies have a moral responsi- 
bility to see that no consumer ever goes without a sufficient 
supply. One of the important things in making this possible 
is co-operation between the big companies to provide a sufficient 
supply of oil to meet all demands. As consumption increases, 
it becomes necessary in greater proportion to provide storage 
facilities. In Mexico the combine’s affiliated properties, the 
Mexican Eagle and La Corona, have now approximate storage 
capacity for 12,000,000 barrels. Questioned as to the outlook 
for the Mexican Eagle, the oil magnate replied : ‘* Mexico is an 
enormous country, and only a small part of it has been exploited, 
and part of that has been exhausted. In my opinion Mexico 
will be a large producer of oil as long as any other country. I 
have not the slightest doubt that the Mexican Eagle Company 
will produce sufficient oil. We have a big stake in the concern, 
and I repeat we would net think of selling a single share.” 


To some readers this item may appear to belong more properly 
to the sphere of my colleague ‘* Affable Hawk ” than to a City 
article, but my excuse for reproducing the following interesting 


ee 


advertisement is that it appeared ina financial paper. It suggests 
that the rewards of literature are occasionally so great that 
the results may appeal to the financier : 


SALE by AUCTION, at the Notary’s Office, Paris, by the inter. 
mediary of Me. Josset, Notary, 66 Rue des Petits Champs, of the 
property of the late EDMOND ROSTAND, called “ ARNAGA,.” 
situated at Cambo-les-Bains (Basses-Pyrénées). Superficie ; 16} 
hectares, comprising Basque Chalet and outhouses. French park 
of three hectares. Upset price 1,500,000 frs. Immediate posses. 
sion. Facilities for highest bidder to take over Works of Art. 
The Furniture will be sold at Cambo in September, and the library 
in November at the “ Hotel des Ventes,”’ Paris.—Apply to Mes, 
Lanquest et Josset, Notaries, 66 Rue des Petits Champs, Paris, 

* * » 

Advertisements in financial newspapers are much less numer- 
ous than those which crowd the columns of the ordinary dailies, 
but they are much more interesting. In one of the papers | 
have before me, “* A Geologist,” who will be arriving in England 
shortly, claims to have discovered large and valuable oilfields, 
and now wishes to make the further discovery of a financier 
or gentleman (note the conjunction, or, should I say, disjunction?) 
who will put up the money to prove the correctness of the 
geologist’s statement. Then there is the expert journalist with 
a perfect knowledge of finance, economics, foreign exchanges, ete., 
who can get business where others fail, and desires to make 
the acquaintance of an outside broker, financier or promoter. 
Finally there is the “ young lady,’ who advertises as follows: 

WANTED, Loan of £15, to be Repaid in three monthly instal- 
ments, by young lady. No money-lenders.—Apply Box, ete. 


As this advertisement has already appeared several times, 

at a cost, presumably, of two or three pounds, the young lady 

does not seem to be particularly short of shillings, but the paper 

in which this advertisement appears is of the highest possible 

repute ; indeed, it is owned by a recently ennobled millionaire! 
x * * 


The resumption of carry-over facilities, thus affording increased 
- opportunities for running speculative accounts, still meets with 
a good deal of opposition on the part of important London 
stockbrokers, but the most striking example of this hostility 
that I have come across is to be found in the monthly circular 
of a leading firm of stockbrokers in Edinburgh, in which appears 
the following : 
Stock can now be carried over from settlement to settlement, 
but the rates for this, owing to the increased Stamp Duty, will 
prove much more onerous than they did in pre-war days. We 
would take this opportunity of strongly urging clients never to 
resort to this method of dealing, as from our long experience it 
seldom pays. If a purchaser is anxious to acquire stock that he 
cannot at the moment conveniently pay for in full, he would be 
better to go to his banker and obtain a loan against the purchase. 
We are not to be understood as recommending this method of 
dealing, but are only pointing out that it is likely to be more profit- 
able to the client in the long run. After some months of carrying- 
over, when fortnightly commissions and other expenses have been 
added, there is usually little profit left over, when the stock does 
rise in price, and the risk of loss is considerable, whereas a purchaser 
obtaining part of the purchase price from a bank has only to pay 
a commission when he purchases and a commission when he sells. 
Purchases on bank loans, however, should only be resorted to in 
special circumstances, and by those who financially are well able to 
withstand the increased risk involved. 
I can merely express my full agreement with the sound advice 
given. 
* * * 

The motor-car industry in the United States seems to have 
made a big recovery. The Studebaker Corporation publishes 
the fact that during the first three months of this year it manu- 
factured 26,663 cars as compared with 10,983 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1921, and that it delivered 22,801 against 11,620. 
Net profits for that period were $4,069,848 as contrasted with 
$2,110,577 for the three months ended March, 1921. According 
to its production schedule, the Studebaker Corporation is going 
to turn out 30,000 cars during the current quarter, so that the 
production for the first half of this year will not be very far 
short of the output for the whole of 1921, which was 66,643 cars. 
According to the figures published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the total American output of cars during 
the first four months of 1922 was as follows: January, 90,842 ; 
February, 122,007 ; March, 172,096 ; and April, 218,456. These 
figures should give some hope to shareholders in rubber plantation 
companies ; during the nine months ended March last the United 
States imported 192,078 tons of rubber as compared with 117,679 
tons for the same period in 1920-21. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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THE ROAD TO HAPPINE 


“ Dear Children, 

“I am sending a halfcrown to you it was for myself but I thought of you. It 
is a little money but I am young and its all I have. But we have plenty of food Daddie 
has plot and hen. I am sorry for you.” 

So writes a little English boy to his unknown comrades in Russia. The spirit which inspired this child to 
give his pocket-money to starving Russian peasants is the spirit which ought to inspire a great nation like ours. 


RUSSIA’S NEED IS DESPERATE! WE CAN HELP 
“ One and a half million will die from famine before harvest ” 


This is the conservative estimate made by our representative in Moscow ; others place the number 
much higher. But why should it be so high? If you will send at once, to the full measure of 
your sympathy, hundreds of thousands of lives can yet be saved. 

This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the “‘ Save the Children” 
Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
To be earmarked for any of these one should be sent to THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room 5, 
eneval Buildings, Aldwych, London, W 

Send gifts of clothing (with the name aa address of sender outside and inside the parcels) to the FRIENDS’ 
WAREHOUSE, 5 NEW STREET HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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HE makers of the famous OnoTo 
PEN invite you to try 























Branches and Agents Evervwhere. x18 
















(Close to Southampton Row. 


“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 








EXHIBITION, 





1 July 22nd, 10-5; Saturday, r1o- 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, W. 1. 


J EAN MA RC! H AND. — Recent Paintings and Drawings 









Flannels Cleaned in 4 Days Onoto the Pencil 
leat Flannels received by us om Monday are returned, L AY. H ARP 
SH beautifully cleaned, on the following Saturday, so that ALW. SS 
oo you can wear them for the week-end. Our charge A new. always sharp pencil, simple ia yoo ond 
aoe including local Branch) i s in construction. In 
Res pe _ — _— - t. sep ae. Silver, etc. Prices from 7/= to 210+ 
£ . = Ask your Stationer to show you one. 
ps e 
pas Tuomas DE LA RUE & Co., Lr. 
= Achille Serre 1 qa Pe 
<4 +g Manufacturers and Printers of Postage and 

Head Office & Works: Hackaey Wick, E, 9, Bonds, 


Revenue Stamps, Bank Notes, 
Cheques, Certificates, etc. 











OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, £20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
{10 10s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 7 tos.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 108. (cost 16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 
Rodriguez, signed 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish R ters, 16 vols., £9; People's 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 303. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, my 158.; Cornhill 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 *. “Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. ; Beardsiey’s 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., rare books supplied ; state 11% catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List’ free. Libraries purchased. —HOLLAND Bros., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmiagham. 








JULY Number. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY | 


4s. net. 
CONSTABLE LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) 





AND 


Now Ready. 
BOMBAY SYDNEY 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S&S KENSINGTON: 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
5 = Py . ae | — apply to the Prmcirat, 


saan IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
ANGLO-Swiss EpvucaTIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s _—— 
S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges for cond 
parties of pupils. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tiomal ideals in a natural, ye A Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea- level For further apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Gout Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, ment as individuals and 
to health "end physical deve ment. ae roa Proition Well 
qualified staff. cipal : Si, E. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


a CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
1 headmistress of Pe School, St. 

—. 3 to 8, and es entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with 
jy yg = RT On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the Seatued tedy Guoce from Gee Mamgetend Huscery Teatuing Gebecl. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {£99 

per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, 
for girls from 8 to 14 zenee of eat, will be o; pened in September by Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Honours Bhool of Modern History, M.A., 
Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss 
GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 
The patie, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL. tions for admission should be addressed to Miss Rays, at St. David's, 
as soon as ble. Before September 6t! 6th, interviews by appointment only. 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education ~ &.. residence £40 p.a.—Principal : Miss AticE J. RoBINSON, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the Principat. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An gy School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention tor Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpen » eee 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is showr. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science brasch 
=< elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicweris and the 





























S UMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN CITIZENS: 


NATIONAL UNION OF SOCIETIES FOR EQUAL CITIZENSHIP, 
ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
FROM AUGUST 19th TO SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1922. 

The subjects will include Legislation affecting Women, League of Nations and Inter. 
national Relations, Administration of Justice, Local Government Administration, the 
Economic Position of Women, Parliamentary and Election Work. A special section 
has been arranged for BS yo MAGISTRATES. Boating, Bathing, Excursions, &, 
—Full particulars N.U.S.E.C., 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


OWARD LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM. 


ANNUAL MEETING, CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
on FRIDAY, June 30th, 8 p.m. 
Speaker: Mr. T. MOTT OSBORNE, formerly Governor of Sing Sing Prison, U.S.A, 
Admission free by ticket only from Hon. SECRETARY, 7 Dalmeny Avenue, N. 7. 


ONCLUDING LECTURE on 17th Century Painters, by 
ROGER FRY. POUSSIN 
June 26th, 8.30 p.m., Lower Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
Admission at door, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 3d. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCarRTuy’s Postal Course offers 
the out-of-town student the identical instruction given to her London Class, 
—Write for particulars, MARION McCaARTHY, 16 Hallam Street, London, W, 1, 

RS VIVENDI EVOLUTION LEAGUE. 

Free — Wednesdays, 3.30 p.m., 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
at 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, Ww. t. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
FS nonnas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Kensington, . e 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Nw ee M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
‘airbairn ; gry Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
*ech lean Fund, and Grants from the Beard ef 
Education, apply to the Principal, ise LAWRENCE. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 os @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and omptly undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Ehaseke Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poomptiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxksR, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 
































6 Bp AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANB, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





MALTMANS: GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress; Miss CuampBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage oeneuaee by means of Literature, A , Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 


practical work such as bag 6 Gardening and ~¢ keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cockery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 neas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
YY son ikes HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURYTHMICS TAUGHT. 





CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGF. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TMs BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
aged Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss , eran. Students are trained 
College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
ae - 4. 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics em the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


O ENSURE, as tar as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _ post free ..., 30s. od. 
Six Months , , ... 158. Od, 
One Quarter, ,, an | ie Se 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New StarTesMan, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitpr1cu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—The Stuart Literary and 
Typewriting Bureau, 18 and 19 Great Russell Street, London, executes orders 
as above at an assured 334% saving on present-day charges. 


YPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, FACSIMILE LETTERS.— 
First-class work promptly executed. MSS.—Medical, Scientific, Plays, etc. 
Circulars, ribbon or stencil process. Translations from and into all languages. 

—Miss Evetyn Duncan, 58 Pall Mall, S.W. Tel.: Regent 4238. 














| T° OUR READERS—If you find it difficult to 
| obtain ANY BOOK OR PERIODICAL you 
desire to purchase, the Publisher of THE NEW | 
| STATESMAN will endeavour to help you. Books | 
| published at 5s. or more will be sent post free to any | 
| address in the United Kingdom. Registered Postal 
| Subscribers need not send cash until an invoice for | 
| the exact amount is sent with the book. Address | 
| ‘THE PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Strett, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at = rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 

inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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| THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy {| 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. ( 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
« should read this book.”—Scotsman. N 
“ The new related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
a The precepts be lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing." — Medical Record. ) 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1__)) 
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peso a Hos oan tal, =. ostoused plates by G. Cruik- 

shank, 1826, {10; coloured tes, — 153 
The Sketch, Jae 2% t ~y 80, aol ory jot, + The Tatler Vols. f 46, 

fine lot, £21; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 78.; Tilustra’ ae 

12; Heptameron, trans. by ay with many illus., privately printed, 
5 108.5 ya of Edward an edited by Jo aitay, ~y £2 28.3 

fist Short S ory England, 19 





How Wireless Works 


Read this important article, which explains the Principles 
of Wireless Broadcasting, in the JULY ISSUE of 


CONQUEST 


The Monthly Magazine of Popular Science. 


The Magazine with the Purpose of Keeping you Well-informed. 
Interesting. Stimulating. 


Other Features are Articles on: 
Photo-Sculpture. | How I Filmed the Cuckoo. 





The eey of Steel. Strange Uses of X-rays. 
The Human Tree. Typewriters for the Blind, etc. 


A reader writes: “‘ The subjects are treated in a very fascinating way 
and they are not so technical that they cannot be understood by the 


lay reader. 
Conquest is Fully Illustrated. Price Is. 


Obtainable from all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or Post Free 1s. 3d. 
—- the Publishers, Conquest Offices, 12-13 Henrietta Street, London, 
&. & 











udies English i» Ireland and 
fine set, £6 6s. ; ‘Butler's Birds of Great Britain > ola 
i. pub. f £8 8s. Sterne’s Works, eee wary Se Sein ights, 
ius. ‘by , 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, . ; George Moore Memoirs, My 
‘dgned on thes 3 38.3 Suess Face of the s vols., £4 48. ; sa Raw 
Morality pan: £32 $.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., iSt9. {2 re 
fi Vw hy 5 vols., 7 73.3 Holland and Belgium, illustrated 


engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 28.; Baxter on yt 

Barter, just iasued a most valuable erence Book to Baxter Prin Picture of Oxo 
Wilde’ ¢, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., £10 108. ; 


Moces’s Hall end Passel, 9 vee, 3 1st Edits., £4 ros. H's Footetage of De. 


lohnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, 4 48.; send 
ai for catalogue. if you wast a Book and have failed Yo dnd it elacwhere, iy me: 


I am the most book-finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt 
Water Ballads, W' in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of 
Masefield ; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912 50 Caricatures, 7938 ; Zuleika 


Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm rst Edits. ; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; 
iot i. 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, joke Been = “seen: 3 
Reminiscences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, J 





TO BE LET. 


: Nae LET, Cottage in Wiltshire village, for September, also for July ; 

bedrooms (6 beds), 2 sitting-rooms and kitchen ; small garden. Station 2 

miles. Post office and telephone for taxis 2 minutes. Daily cook obtainable. 

Beautiful Down country. September, {2 15s. weekly; July, {2 2s. weekly. Refer- 

ences required.—Box 754, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


O LET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—Self-contained sunny Flat for 
one person. Bedroom, sitting and bathroom. End July. Furnished.— 
Apply Miss S., Box 755, NeW STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 





CLAIMS PAID - - - - - #16 
INVESTED FUNDS - - . - £10:000 000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Lcempost Vietesio ved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents aocudiies the the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 




















ICTORIA.—Well-equipped bed-sitting rooms. Slot gas fires and 
baths. Single 25s., large double 35s. per week, or small suites if preferred. 
Breakfast and dinner obtainable, but not compulsory. Inclusive terms 

quoted on enquiry.—Write PRroprikTrEss, 97 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 


OLET, UNFURNISHED, 2-3 good Rooms, Bloomsbury. Service 
by arrangement.—Write Box 298, c.o. STREET’S, 8 Serle Street, W.C. 2. 








LOOMSBURY. — 2 or 3 bright furnished rms. Gas-ckr., el. 
light, Everything found.—lLetter first, L. C., 16 Woburm Bidgs., W.C. 1. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that —= for the purpose 
of making known their wants. id advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Felapence per ‘line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line Deni be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 





details of which will be sent on ——) to the Advertisement . 


Manager, a! NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR GENTLEWOMEN. Summer Vacancies in Students’ Hostel. 
—Miss TorTENHAM, Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 








EAUTIFUL and HEALTHY HOME for 3 or 4 children with a 
retired medical woman living on the Chilterns. Good educational advantages, 
oo Box 746, New STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





OOKPLATES. Original d —Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
coaze, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
send garments for free estimate.—LonpDoN TuRNING Co. (Dept. “E”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22] Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of amy, Portraits, ey mm sad 
. Yaxley bourne 
a ite ithin ny miles of London. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, New SratesMaNn, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class Throughout. 
July 11. DOLOMITES & OBERAMMERGAU, 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Aug. 9. TYROL & SALZKAMMERGUT, 3 weeks, 59 gus. 
Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland 1 Road, _ London, | S.E. 29. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts ¥ with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 

















OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuxis. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best —y ae quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RooErs. 
(Cookery diploma 








REFORMED INNS. 
A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
ates the Rn Lage = RL, Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
vidend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 
me LILA. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 


HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 

















ee .—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s. a day. 
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John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd. 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR AMERICAN VISITORS 
INCLUDED IN THE TRIP 


A Tourist Primer for a Round Tour. Written and 
Illustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER. Demy jto. 
With many Illustrations in black and white and three 
coloured Plates. Limited Edition. 31s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Cleaver is an artist whose immense technical skill, 
vivacity and fertility of idea are shown to great advantage 
in this book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


WEST AFRICA THE ELUSIVE 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Demy 8yo. With six 
full-page Plates and a Map of West Central Africa. 18s. 
net. 


The author’s object has been to tell the truth about the 
West Coast of Africa as it is to-day, and to dispel many of 
the delusions yhich surround it. 

‘An interesting and valuable piece of work.’’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

“A clear and interesting account of our West Coast 

Colonies as they are to-day.’’"—Daily Mail. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR 


By COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY, late Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Translated by J. Holroyd 
Reece. Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


Count Andrassy examines dispassionately the many 
motives and causes that led to the European catastrophe, 
and then affords the reader a remarkable insight into the 
diplomatic and political activities of Central Europe during 
the war. 

“One may confidently recommend his book.’’—Daily 
Graphic. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS 


A Book of the East Country. 
By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


. . @ beok which deserves to be the classical ~~. 
dream book of vanished and banished girlhood. .. 
There has been nothing so tremulously tender and so waver- 
ingly fragile since Barrie wrote ‘ Margaret Ogilvie.’ ’’— 
Mr. JAMES DovuGLas in the Sunday Express. 


LIVING DUST 


By Mrs. HENRY TIPPETT, Author of “ Life Force,’’ 
** Green Girl,” ‘‘ Power of the Petticoat,’’ ‘‘ The Waster,”’ 
etc., etc. With a Foreword by William Locke. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. [Just Published. 


“Mrs. Tippett has done extremely well, and this novel 
should assist her materially in carrying out what Mr. Locke 
describes as ‘the laborious task of forming a fresh circle of 
readers.’ "’—East Anglian Daily Times. 


ADVENTURES and MISADVENTURES 


Or, An Undergraduate’s Experiences in Canada. 


By “LOFTY.” Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 6s net. 
[Just Published. 
“The book will open the eyes of intending emigrants as to 
what they may have to face.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE NOBLE ARMY 


By CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Author of ‘ Bourgoyne of Goyne.” A fine historical 
novel dealing with the tragedy of the life and death of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

“* Powerfully written, and the characters are well revealed, 
while the many strong incidents in the story maintain the 
interest . . . altogether her story is one of the best 
novels of the kind that has been published of recent years.’’ 
—Court Journal. 


83-91 Great Titchfield St., London, W. 1. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





The Call of the Wildflower. 


By HENRY S. SALT. Just out. 6s. 
A study of wild flowers as the friends of man. 


Woodland Creatures. 


By FRANCES PITT. Jilusivated. 12s. 6d. 
“She brings something new. Her book is not a mere 
repetition of things that other people have seen and written ; 
it is made out of facts observed first-hand of herself.” 
—The Times. 
“ Excellent wild-life studies with enchanting Se 
—Star. 


An American Diplomat in China. 
By PAUL S. REINSCH. Just out. 16s. 
In this volume Dr. Reinsch records in an intimate human 
way his strange experiences in China. 


Secret Diplomacy. 
How far can it be Eliminated ? 
By PAUL S. REINSCH. 8s. 6d. 
This volume considers whether in the modern state the 
conduct of foreign affairs cannot be brought into consonance 
with genuinely democratic principles and placed on the 
basis of well-informed public support. 


Public Opinion. 
By WALTER LIPPMANN. Just out. 12s. 6d. 
This is the first fundamental attempt to discover the 
meaning and function of Public Opinion, and to apply 
psychology, economics, political science, and every other 
instrument of modern thought to an understanding of the 
problem. 


Let France Explain. 


By FREDERICK BAUSMAN. Just out. tos. 6d. 

In this clear, well documented, and animated argument, 

the author considers that France should abate her reparation 

claims, as her present policy is driving Germany into the 
arms of Russia. 


Conscription and Conscience. 12s. 6d. 
A History, 1916-1919. By Principal J. W. GRAHAM. 
Preface by CLIFFORD ALLEN. 

“ A history of great psychological interest, tragic in many 
of its details, kindling to the sense of heroism which is in 
every Englishman’s blood, and touched at the same time 


with a grim unconscious humour.” —Times. 

England To-day. 
By GEORGE A. GREENWOOD. Preface by A. G. 
GARDINER. Just out. 5s. 


This is a social study of our time. There are sections 
dealing with the workers, the middle classes, and the new and 
the old rich. 


Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho-. 
Analysis. 
By A. A. BRILL, M Just out. 2s. 6d. 
An authoritative a of the Freudian doctrine of 
psycho-analysis, written by Freud’s chief American disciple 
and translator. 


Human Nature and Conduct. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY. tos. 6d.* 
The author here deals directly and concretely with the, 
actions and motives of men. 


The Evolution of Continuity in the Natural 
World. 


By DAVID RUSSELL, M.D. Illustrated. 15s 
“ A serious contribution to the literature of evolution . 
The volume is one which stimulates thought and will probably” 
lead to some helpful controversy.”"—Birmingham Post. ‘St 


The International Labour Review. 


June issue now ready. 
Monthly, 3s. Yearly (including postage), 24s. 





























Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
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